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CTA-APPROVED 
FIRE INSURANCE 
PACKAGE POLICY 


YOU NEED ALL 
THIS PROTECTION 


Now you can afford it-- 
under the CTA-approved 
package insurance plan! 


Home Owners, Tenants: 


aT eRe me ae a 
does not expire soon, mail coupon NOW for advance 


quote. giving you ample time to compare costs. 


FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 


L. A.: 


MA 6-146]; S. F. 
EX 7-3500. 


<)FIRE — DWELLIN¢ 


me rh 


1. Fire. 2. Smoke. Ex. 
plosion. 4. Non-owne! Ve. 
hicle Danage. 5. Wind-iorm, 
6. Vandalism. 7. Ligl»tning, 
8. Hail. 9. Riot. 10. !ebris 
Removal. 11. Added ! iving 
Expenses. 12. Falling Aircraft, 


<)X FIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverages, as 
above, for your personal 
property, including furniture, 
silverware, glassware, cloth. 
ing, luggage, cameras, sports 
equipment, appliances. Also 
jewelry, furs, cash. 


SC IHEFT: HOME & AWAY 


13. Burglary, larceny, robbery, 
theft (including from unat. 
tended locked automobile), 
14. Damage to dwelling or 
contents caused by theft or 
attempied theft- 


SL peRsONAL LIABILITY 


15. Liability for accidents such 
as injuries caused by your 
children, pets, sports activi- 
ties. 16. Professional liability. 
17. Costs of Defense. 18. Vol- 
untary medical expense cov. 
erage for guests. 


SLGIASS BREAKAGE 


19. Insures home owners 
against glass breakage from 
any cause, including earth- 
quakes. Covers windows, glass 
doors, transoms, built-in 
mirrors. 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN 


ESSENTIAL! 


417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-appre 


9 
550 Kearny Street, San Francis: 


HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


Teacher's 
Name 
School 


Name 


Present 
Mailing Address 


Location of Property To Be Insured 
(if same as Mailing Address, write “same") 


Building 
Construction: 


Shingle 


Roof: (wood) 


lf all persons permanently residing in your 
household are non-smokers, please check here (] 


Date Present Dwelling 
Fire Policy Expires 

(If no policy, write 
Dwelling in 
city limits? Yes [1] No (J 
If you are in a Special Fire 
District, please give its name 
Ownership 


of Dwelling: Fully Owned [J Cal. Vet. (1) G.I. FHA (J Other 0 


Name of Bank or 


other Mortgagee 


Other 
(describe) 


Comp- 


CJ osition (1 


Value of Building 
(Am't Ins. Desired) $ 


““None’’) 


Names of Main 
Cross Streets 


City 


Spouse's 


Name 
School 


ee OE 


Insurance now carried in 
California Casualty Teachers Plan: 


HOME OWNERS (OR BUYERS) COMPLETE THIS SIDE 


Value of Personal Property 


County 


Frame 
Walls: (wood) (] Brick 


None (J 
Auto [J 


Comprehensive 
Personal Liability (J 


School 
Phone 
Present 
Phone 
Home 
Phone 
Other 
(describe) 


Teacher's 
Professional 0 


TENANTS (RENTERS OR LESSEES) COMPLETE THIS SIDE 


Det Present Personal Property 
(Contents) Policy Expires 


(Amount of Insurance Desired) $ 


| live 


Private 
in (check one): 


Number of Living Units 


In Building: | to 4 


Does the building contain any 
Business Premises (stores, shops, etc.)? Yes] No (J H 


(If no policy, write ‘‘None’’) 


Apart- 
Dwelling 1] ment [] Other 


(If over 4, show number of units) 
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CTA JOURNAL is the official publication of 
the California Teachers Association. It is pub- 
== 
ae 23, 1906, under Act of Congress of March 3, 
} Francisli379. COPYRIGHT 1959 by the California 
Teachers Association, San Francisco, Cali- 
“pF fornia. Permission to reproduce any portion 
or must be granted in writing. Contents are 
pre listed in Education Index. Member of Edu- 
cational Press Association of America. AD- 
VERTISING: Orders and inquiries to CTA 
Journal, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
National advertising representative: State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. MEMBERSHIP 
DUES in CTA are $22 a year, including 
Section and State, payable for the calendar 
year. Dues include pone to CTA 
Journal. SUBSCRIPTION to CTA Journal for 
non-members is $2 a year, foreign subscrip- 
tons $3 a year. Group subscriptions to board 
members and lay leaders may be ordered by 
CTA-chartered local associations at $1 per 
year for each. CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 
vr's Members are requested to notify Membership 
sonal {I Records department, CTA, 693 Sutter St., 
} San Francisco 2, at least a month before 
IDE normal delivery date for change of address, 


stating both old and new addresses. MANU- 
SCRIPTS, photographs, cartoons, and special 
art on educational subjects are invited but 
the publisher of CTA Journal assumes no 
obligation for return or compensation. All 
correspondence should be addressed to the 
e —— of writers do not necessarily 

seek c cies of the California Teachers 

1ation. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 693 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2 


IN THIS ISSUE. ... 


EDITORIALS 


5 Views from the Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey 
44 editorial postscript J. Wilson McKenney 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


6 Calendar of coming events 
10 ’59er on Rock Creek Kenneth R. Brown 
15 Use of Employment Letter Studied 
17 Blue Cross Has Unique Advantages 
20 NEA Hawaii Study Tour 
21 Commission on Higher Education Frederic W. Hile 
25 Heller Gives Economics of Federal Support 
31 What I'd Like to Know Is.... Harry A. Fosdick 
41 Teacher Dropout 


PROFESSIONAL INTEREST 


2 News from professional fronts 

8 Classroom Camera Gwenn R. Boardman 

12 The Joys of Teaching Frederick Mayer 

14 Oleander Is A Poisonous Beauty Carl Berryman 
16 Faculty Meetings Can Be Better Leonard L. Lasnik 
18 Why Do I Teach? Ethel Hofflund 


22 National Problems Require National 
Solutions Clifford L. Hooker 


27 Education is for adults too Thomas F. Damon 
35 Anyone for Chess? James F. Hoffe, Jr. 

36 Creative Writing Laura E. McBroom 

38 Candles and Cottontails Ruth Jaeger Buntain 


CONTINUING FEATURES 


39 Hearing and Seeing H. Barret Patton 
33 Notes in the Margin 
39 Bulletin Board 
29 Cartoons Norma Oldham 
Yours for the Asking 








ALL-OUT SUPPORT for Governor Edmund G. Brown’s 
tax program was voted by CTA Finance and Legislative 
committees. The governor has called for new taxes to 
raise $202 million through levies on cigarettes, beer, 
horse racing, as well as taxes on personal income, sever- 
ance, corporation, inheritance, and gifts. 


LEGISLATION SUPPORTED by the CTA Legislative 
committee of State Council of Education at its meeting 
March 1 included SCA 4, elective state board of educa- 
tion; AB 24, $30 million appropriation for junior college 
construction; AB 53, permit use of public funds for 
election information other than trustee election; AB 
1328, permit sectarian, partisan, or denominational ma- 
terials in school libraries. It voted sponsorship of bills 
to remove obsolete portions of school building aid laws 
(SB 816), retention of law providing $4200 minimum 
salary for fully credentialed teachers (AB 1008), and 
AB 1457, which would grant tenure to permanent em- 
ployee of one district after transfer to and upon re- 
election for second year in another district governed by 
board composed of same persons as that of first district. 


SURVIVOR BENEFIT provisions added to the State 
Teachers Retirement System, introduced to the lower 
house by Assemblyman Carley V. Porter on February 25 
as AB 1675, was co-authored by 74 assemblymen. A 
companion bill in the upper house, introduced by State 
Senator Nelson S. Dilworth, was co-signed by 36 mem- 
bers of the senate. Only nine of the 119 members of the 
Legislature failed to sign as supporters of the CTA- 
sponsored legislation. 


SUCCESS of its CTA program was reported by Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company. It reported only four 
claims in two years of experience, making it possible to 
offer CTA group life policyholders additional benefits, 
including installment disability and possibility of in- 
crease in face amount of coverage. 


ARCOSS (Association for Retirement Credit for Out-of- 
State Service) board of directors has authorized 1959-60 
dues to be effective April 1. Beginning the renewal cam- 
paign the first of this month, California membership 
(now exceeding 3500) can pay $5 dues ending the year 
May 31, 1960. Plans are being developed for an actuarial 
study preliminary to drafting of appropriate legislation. 


CTA MEMBERSHIP for 1959, as of February 28, was 
95,457, more than 6000 increase in one month. It was 
expected an official figure above 100,000 could be re- 
ported at Council time. 
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ANNUAL MEETING of the State Council of Education ff educat 
will convene at 9:30 a.m. Friday, April 10 at Asilomar § fense ! 
Pacific Grove, and will adjourn about 4 p.m. Szturday EN 
Election of three members of the board of directors js oe 
on the agenda and there will be a vote on proposed § “a 
by-law change to eliminate status of associate organiza. a. ” 
tions. Important business will be consideration of legisla. 7 - 
si San Fr 


HARVEY KIRLAN, Garden Grove, is new chairman of BUSIN 
CTA Tenure committee. New member of the CTA ane th 
Commission on Teacher Education is EUGENE F. the fre 
BRUCKER, San Diego. Commission also appointed in Calif 
ARNOLD JOYAL and WILBERT BOLLINGER as rep- 


signific 
resentatives to California Council on Teacher Education, = 
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PRINCIPALS visited elementary schools in the Los An 
geles area as an all-day feature of the annual convention 
of the Department of Elementary School Principal 
(DESP) held there February 28-March 4. Some 400 
members of the NEA unit engaged in a busy program 
on the theme “Improving Leadership for Elementary 
Schools.” In a discussion group summary by Dr. Da 
Dawson, executive secretary of CESAA, second step it 
a long-standing mandate was called for: to establish 
quality standards for the performance of principals 
Shown above at Kester elementary school’s kindergartel 
class, are (1 to r) Scott Welday, Covina; Dr. Harold 
Jasper, Covina; Nancy O'Brian, San Fernando Valley 
State College. 
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GREAT BOOKS FOUNDATION will hold a spr. iy 1. 


leader training course at CTA Southern Section offic ciation 
Tuesday evenings beginning April 7. Information 47,5. 
111 E. Broadway, Glendale. ment 
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4 FOREIGN LANGUAGE COUNCIL was organized 
at the Berkeley campus of University of California by 
Chancellor Glenn Seaborg. Council will consider com- 
mon interests of language department and school of 
education, as well as language portion of National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS in 12 Bay Area counties have 
performed an “invaluable front line service” in arrang- 
ing for hundreds of science projects as entries in the 
sixth annual Bay Area Science Fair, to be held April 
18-22 at the Academy of Sciences in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco. 


BUSINESS-EDUCATION DAY, now widely observed 
over the country as a means of introducing teachers to 
the free enterprise system, has been signally successful 
in California. Communities where industry has produced 
significant programs include Torrance, Montebello, Mo- 
desto, Burbank, Sacramento, Tracy, and Long Beach. 


)|CALIFORNIA MATH COUNCIL spring meeting will 


be held April 11 at San Francisco State College. C. B. 
Allendoerfer, University of Washington, will discuss 
recent developments in teaching of mathematics. 
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AUGUST 23-26 are dates set for annual conference- 


af seminar of all presidents of chartered local associations. 


CTA Field Service will again sponsor the four-day meet- 
ing at Asilomar. State association shares expense with 
chartered units. 


§ NEWEST CHARTER presented is No. 607, Lemanorio 
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Elementary School Teachers Association, Bakersfield, 
Kern County. 


LOUISE GRIDLEY, executive secretary of Bay Section, 
was named Educator of the Year at the 42nd annual 
luncheon of the Alameda county education association 
March 7. HENRY KAISER JR. was handed a special 
award “for outstanding education service by a layman.” 
ASSEMBLYMAN CARLOS BEE gave the principal ad- 
dress. Gayle Stepp presided with an audience of 650. 
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FREEDOMS FOUNDATION awards were made to 24 
California schools at Washington’s Birthday ceremonies 
in Valley Forge, bringing to 262 the number of School 
Awards to this state in ten years. A new award, Valley 
Forge Classroom Teachers’ Medal, will be added this 
year and nominations based on the American Credo may 
be made until November 30. 


TWO YEARS of graduate study in university programs 
will be prerequisites for membership in American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators after January 1, 1964. 

Is ugrading was voted as a constitutional amend- 
ment «| February convention of AASA. 
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TEACHING CAREER MONTH (April), sponsored by 
NEA to dramatize recruiting, preparing, and holding top 
notch teachers, is featured by wide use of an NEA 
packet of materials for public study. Much will be useful 
as more than 300 CTA Consulting Groups complete 
their study of teacher education. 


COUNSELORS from 100 high schools in 19 states will 
participate in a federally-financed Counseling and Guid- 
ance Training Institute at Northwestern University this 
summer. 
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HARRY J. SKELLY is chief, bureau of audio-visual edu- 
cation, state department of education. He succeeded 
Francis W. Noel, who retired last November. 


TENNANT C. McDANIEL, who has served for the 
past 20 years as Solano county superintendent of schools, 
was honored at a testimonial dinner sponsored by So- 
lano County Teachers Association. He served educa- 
tion 43 years. 


FIVE OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN for 1959, named 
by the California Junior Chamber of Commerce, in- 
cluded VICK RALPH KNIGHT, JR., vice principal of 
Meller junior high school, Ranchito district, Whittier. 


HONORING GEORGE KYTE, retiring professor of 
education at U.C., Berkeley, and past president of Phi 
Delta Kappa, a special dinner will be sponsored by 
Lambda chapter May 9. Dr. Kyte is acting dean this 
spring during the sabbatical leave of Dean William 
Brownell. 


JOHN T. WARBURTON, principal of Grossmont high 
school, San Diego county, won the title “Principal of the 
Year,” bestowed by the Arthur C. Croft Publications of 
Connecticut. 


ELIZABETH YANK of Marysville, a member of the 
11-member NEA executive committee for the past two 
years, has been endorsed by many California groups as 
a candidate for NEA treasurer. The NEA Relations com- 
mission has named a campaign committee to work until 
St. Louis convention in June. 


DR. NOLAN D. PULLIAM, superintendent of Stockton 
city schools, was one of 20 U. S. school administrators 
appointed by U. S. State Department to tour educational 
system of France and the Netherlands during February 
and March. 


HANS REINES, principal of the Hamilton elementary 
school in Willows, was honored last month by his 
community to mark his 40th year in teaching. In his 39 
years as principal at one school he has never missed a 
day due to illness or other reason. 








OPEDIA 


helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 
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BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 


Try this “experiment” yourself: look up ‘Space 
Travel” or “‘Radar’’ or ‘“‘Plant,” for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
free booklet offered below. 


science is 
method 
. Rai 


World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,’’is a practical guide towards directing 
your students tc a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: 


MRS. ELEANOR H. HUFFMAN 
1017 S.W. Washington 
Portland 5, Ore. 


MR. J.D. HOWARD MR. JOHN B. S: ATER 
2223 El Cajon Blvd. 234 Van Ness “ve. 
San Diego 12, Calif. San Francisco 2 Calif. 


MISS DOROTHY DOWLING 
1839 Van Ness Ave. 
Fresno, Calif. 


MR. IVAN HOLTZINGER 
6404 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Views from the executive secretary... 


Consulting Group Report 


REPORTS have been received to date from 
about 300 CTA Consulting Groups in the first 
vear of the operation of this program. Reports 
are still being received at state headquarters. 
Those groups which met since the first of the 
year but have not yet filed reports of their 
studies of teacher education are urged to do so. 

The Research department is summarizing 
responses and a preliminary report will be 
given at the State Council meeting in Asilomar 
this month. A more complete summary will be 
available for publication in the Journal at a 
later date. 

Those who participated in the Consulting 
Group program made a real contribution to the 
ultimate solution of our problems in teacher 
education. They assisted in establishing an as- 
pect of our professional program which we 
hope may grow and become increasingly sig- 
nificant through the years. 


Federal Support Is Not Federal Aid 
E SHOULD stop talking about increas- 


ing federal aid. The multiple social prob- 
lems of this country have grown far beyond the 
assumption that a dribble of “aid” for incidental 
phases of public education will discharge the 
responsibilities of the federal government. 

It is time we discarded the outworn and un- 
popular concept of increasing federal aid and 
talk about federal support. 

No program of providing relatively small 
sums from the federal treasury for subsidy of 
this or that particular aspect of the school pro- 
gram can give public education the strength to 
meet the increasing demands of the age in 

ich we live. 

Murray-Metcalf bill, now progressing 
‘1 committee hearings of the Congress, 
iis far-reaching provisions which can 
uly be described as federal support pro- 
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ARTHUR F. COREY 


gram. In the light of changing public concepts 
of federal responsibility, it deserves passage in 
this session. 


Commission on Higher Education 


COORDINATION of our various programs 

of higher education in California is charged 
to no particular body save the Legislature itself. 
Recent news accounts of the inability of the 
Board of Regents and the State Board of Edu- 
cation to agree on delineation of function or 
upon the location of new institutions is a repeti- 
tion of similar failure in the past. 

Higher education faces problems which 
should be receiving the most careful planning 
and coordination. The Legislature faces in the 
present session many bills affecting the state’s 
system of higher education. The California 
Teachers Association should be able to speak 
with authority on many of these proposals. 

Among other functions defined before the 
creation of our new Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation is the study of legislative issues. In the 
future the Commission will be able to recom- 
mend appropriate action to the CTA Legislative 
committee and the State Council of Education. 

The teaching profession cannot afford to 
ignore the problems of the colleges and the 
universities, nor can it permit problems to be 
resolved on the basis of political expediency. 
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FLYING COLLEGE 


SEASON SUMMER TOURS 


Around the World $2099 
South America 
Middle East 
Europe (3 tours) 
Africa 
Russia 
For Students and Professional Persons 
Write to: PROF. H. E. TARBELL 
51 North Third St. Easton 2, Pa. 
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27th Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 3-15 


Study and relax in an ideal vacation 
setting where seashore and mountains 
become your laboratory and playground. 


Field classes and workshops in 
Seashore Life Native Birds 
Native Plants Rocks and Minerals 

Astronomy 
Elementary Science Methods 
Conservation Principles 
Ecology Western Trees 


Conservation stressed in 
every field class 


Afternoon sessions on subjects of 
general natural history interest. 


2 semester units of credit 


Leisure time for participation in famous 
Old Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beau- 
tiful estates and new University of Cali- 
fornia campus, camping trips, grunion 
runs, sports and theatrical events. 


Mail coupon for more detailed 
information. 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1959 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 





CALENDAR of comi 


APRIL 
7-11—Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 36th annual convention; 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
9—Commission on Educational 
Policy; Asilomar 
9—NEA relations commission; 
Asilomar 
9—Classroom teacher presidents; 
Asilomar 
9—Central Section board of di- 
rectors; Asilomar 
9-12—California Assn. of Women 
Deans and Vice Principals, bi- 
ennial conference; Hunting- 
ton-Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena 
10-11—CTA STATE COUNCIL; 
Asilomar 
10-11—California Assn. for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Bay Section meeting; 
Sonoma Mission Inn 
11—State board of directors; Asilo- 
mar 
11—CSF South Central Region 
conference; Manual Arts high 
school and University of 
Southern California, Los 
Angeles 
12-15—California Assn. of Public 
School Business Officials, an- 
nual conference; El Cortez 
Hotel, San Diego 
12-18—NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK 
13-14—CRTA state board of directors 
meeting; Sacramento 
13-16—Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA; national 
convention; Seattle, Wash. 
17—Northern Section budget com- 
mittee; Sacramento 
17-18—California Council of Pupil 
Personnel Assn., spring con- 
ference section meetings; Los 
Angeles, Fresno and San Fran- 
cisco 
18—Northern Section board of di- 
rectors; Sacramento 
18—CSF Central Region confer- 
ence; San Jose state college, 
San Jose 
18—Advisory panel on evaluation 
of program and services, CTA, 
San Francisco 


18—CESAA Bay Section meeting. 
Concord 
18—Northern Section California 
Education Club conference: 
Chico 
18—Central Section advisory com. 
mittee; Fresno 
18-22—Bay Area Science Fair, Acad- 
emy of Sciences, San Fran- 
cisco 
22—Northern Section officers 
meeting; Sacramento 
24—Southern Section board of di- 
rectors, Los Angeles 
22-25—American Industrial Arts 
Assn., NEA annual conven- 
tion; Long Beach 
23-25—CSTA Executive council (an- 
nual); Asilomar 
24-25-CESAA Northern Section 
spring conference; Chico 
25—CSF Northern Region confer- 
ence; Sacramento senior high 
school, Sacramento 
25—Northern Section internation- 
al relations institute; Sacra- 
mento 
25—Central Coast board of direc- 
tors; Salinas 
27—Section secretaries meeting; 
San Francisco 
27-May 1—PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WEEK 
29-May 1—CSSA Northern Section 
spring conference; Richardson 
Springs 


MAY 


1—Bay Section board of directors 
meeting; Burlingame 
1—Educational policy commis- 
sion, CTA, San Francisco 
1-2—CSSA Southern Section spring 
conference; Long Beach 
1-2—CSF Council for Exceptional 
Children, state convention. 
Fresno 
2—CESAA North Coast Section 
meeting, Crescent City 
2—CESAA (with Supervisor 
Assn.) Southern Section meet: 
ing, Long Beach 
2—California council of geog 
raphy teachers, annua! meet 
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ing; Long Beach City College, 
Long Beach 
9-ARCOSS meeting; CTA-SS 
building, Los Angeles. 
9—Central Section council; Vi- 
salia 
4-8—California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Inc., state 
board of managers meeting 
and state convention; Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles 
9-Section Council meetings: 
Bay, Berkeley; Central Coast, 
Salinas; Northern, Nevada 
City; Southern, Los Angeles 
June 28-July 3—98th annual conven- 
tion National Education Assn., 
St. Louis 


(STA to Plan Student- 
Faculty Communication 


An important area of discussion 
for the California Students Teachers 
Association conference at Asilomar 


| April 24-25 will be the improvement 


eting; | of student-faculty communication 
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through effective cooperation of 
TEPS committees. 

Successful launching of a plan at 
Sacramento State College, involving 
the Education division faculty and 
the local CSTA chapter, will be de- 
scribed by Dr. Merle W. Vance, as- 
sistant professor and CSTA sponsor 
at SSC. His proposal will also be pub- 
lished in next month’s issue of the 
Journal. 

CSTA leaders hoped that the 
Vance plan would be placed in wide 
use to help student teachers express 
criticism of teacher education pro- 
grams and to help orient new stu- 
dents. Evaluation of programs by 
faculty and students jointly will lead 
toneeded changes, it was believed. 

Nominees for state CSTA offices 
will be submitted by state college 
chapters from San Francisco, San 
Ferna’ do, Los Angeles, San Jose, 


U. C., Davis, and College of Holy 
Name 
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SUMMER SESSION 


in Santa Barbara 


June 22 — July 31 
(six weeks) 


The Campus-by-the-Sea 


UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 


An expanded Summer Session is scheduled for 1959—20% increase in the number of 


courses. 


Courses include a wide variety of offerings in all departments of instruction with em- 


phasis on courses for teachers. 


@ Campus beach, pool, recreational facilities open to students and their families. 


Community of ‘Santa Barbara offers 
rich program of cultural activities. 


Credential Programs: 
Kindergarten-Primary Junior High 
Elementary General Secondary 


Special secondaries 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Institute in Marine ae supported by Na- 
tional Science Foundation 


Field Training in cae full time pro- 
gram using nearby prehistoric Indian site. Four 
units. 


Feeseesee ees es es eee See See Se Se SS SS 
Summer Session Director 

University of Calif., Santa Barbara 

Goleta, Calif. 


Please send 1959 Summer Session Bul- 
letin to: 


Address 


City & State 
( Also send housing information. 
(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 








Classroom Came VA Gwenn R. Boardman 


XPRESSING ideas, recalling events, seeing things 

missed before: these are only a few of the learning 
benefits you can expect from taking your camera to 
school to record class activities. 


Mrs. Boardman, teaching for the second year in River- 
side city schools, has found photography useful in her 
classroom. As described in her story, the three pictures on 
these pages were taken without special lighting. They 
speak eloquently of photographic possibilities with the 
unposed candor of small children; even if they did not 
illustrate an effective educational technique, we would 
find them interesting as evidence that kindergarteners 
can learn with rapt concentration. 


I used an inexpensive twin-lens reflex in kindergarten | 


last year. It was my first experience with anything be- 
yond ordinary home snapshots. My husband showed me 
how to use a light meter, I bought some fast film 
(Kodak Tri-X), and took pictures by “available light’ 
Results were good enough to convince me that the 
camera can be used by any teacher wishing to enrich 
and improve the school program. 


Primary teachers will find that photography 
many basic needs, particularly in the field of la» 
development. Children are interested in themsel\: 
in things close to them. Their very own phot 
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stimulat- conversation in even the shyest children. 
Visual « 1d auditory perception are sharpened with the 
aid of p 1otographic reminders of classroom activities— 
a goose seen at the farm during a field trip is more 
readily «ssociated with the word goose than is a picture 
clipped from a magazine; the children recall “This is the 
goose that said “Erk, erk!’” 

Emotional health can be improved through photog- 
raphy. The child who simply cannot paint or (in later 
grades) produce good written work can have his 
strengths recorded on film. Mary’s good posture, Rob- 
ets observance of safety rules, Danny’s talent for ar- 
ranging flowers—all these can be recognized, and 
photographs can join the bulletin board display of more 
conventional “good work.” 

Parent education can be improved through your 
photographs. Even the working parent who is unable 
to visit the classroom will be able to share in the program 
and gain an appreciation of learning experiences. 

Pictures are, indeed, worth a thousand words, espe- 
cially when you make them yourself, for the benefit of 
your own students. 


il, April 1959 








REPORT ON WORKING CONDITIONS 


A "59er on 


NCE MANY YEARS AGO, I was in a party of Fres- 
no State College Pi Gamma Mu students which 
made a weekend tour of California’s gold rush towns. 
The trip was memorable for being led by a silver-haired 
gentleman, Mr. Winchell, who from his childhood per- 
sonally recalled scenes and events around old Fort 
Miller. If my memory is correct he reported his own 
birth in the Army hospital building, then still standing. 
The hospital is now beneath Lake Millerton behind Fri- 
ant Dam, and almost beneath my own threshold of 
memory. 

This reminiscence is prefatory to the point that in the 
course of the trip, in several locations, Mr. Winchell 
showed us the remaining traces of “diggings” where 
men of many nations had toiled with shovel and pan or 
rocker to glean a residue from the first rich strikes which 
early arrivals had skimmed off to roar away in glory. 
Gold was still there. To get it, one had patiently and dil- 
igently to turn the earth over again and again. The take 
was small, but the traces were unmistakable and reward- 
ing, although the back-bending was prodigious. 

More recently I have been doing a little digging my- 
self, far from any roaring gulch on the western Sierra 
Nevada slope. But back here on Rock Creek, I find 
that Mr. Winchell’s lesson to us college seniors still has 
all the force of its original moral. Gold is here; the traces 
are unmistakable and rewarding. And the backbending 
still requires effort. I refer to my current task of uncover- 
ing and specifying the conditions of work for teachers 
and school administrators which will give assurance of 
quality results in the classrooms of the nation. 

I'm camped out in the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers—high class camping out it is too, none 
nicer—and Rock Creek is really a half mile away. We 
don’t use a shovel and sluice box back here, a question- 
naire and a library being more useful tools. But the tech- 
nique is not too different from that earlier one. I pa- 
tiently turn the ground over and over, to pick out the 
scattered facts which surely point to a firmer public 
understanding of the need for proper working condi- 


tions in the schools. An interesting part of discovering 


these is that they are the facts which have also long gone 
by the name of good educational conditions for stu- 
dents. This is so apparent that I can scarcely distinguish 
between the two names. Good working conditions for 
school staffs and good educational conditions for stu- 
dents are equivalents. But then, maybe you knew this 
all along. 
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Rock Creek 


KENNETH R. BROWN, CTA Pro. 
fessional Services Executive and for. 
mer Director of Research, took a leave 
of absence from California last No. 
vember to accept an invitation from 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers to direct a special study of 
working conditions of teachers and 
school administrators. The report be. 
low is a letter to the Journal editor 
describing by metaphor his progres 
on the nationwide project. With re. 
Se turns now coming in for summarix 
ing, he hopes to have his gravel beds panned out late nexi 
month. The photograph above, unlike those of earlie 
prospectors, was taken just before the learned docto 
left for the Eastern goldfields. 





Another interesting observation, which really set m 
off on the gold rush parallel, is that this is a field of re 
search and study which has been gone over many time 
in the past by other diligent workers. Far from being 
pioneer on this job, I find I am not unlike those Chines 
who followed up the first miners in California some 10 
years ago. They could not possibly have failed to not 
that they were re-working ground which had yielded 
richly before them, nor can I. 

In fact it remains a puzzle that with so much good 
rich metal produced in previous studies, why is it thai 
many districts have been so slow to recognize this pr 
mary need in their schools and see that these essential 
conditions prevail everywhere? Didn’t Dr. Conant re: 
cently conclude that all schools might be made as satis; 
factory as the best ones he saw, if the citizens in each 
locality elected a good school board, demanded im 
provements, and were prepared to support the changes 
This is what I mean. 

I have found that in a 1920 study of the North Centrd! 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, one 
the pioneer stalwarts in school accreditation, 5,20! 
teachers had expressed their judgments on class siz 
and teaching efficiency: This report is fascinating in 00 
respect, that it was made just as the so-called “scientif 
study of education” was making headway after Wor! 
War I. Substantial reference was still being 1 ade t 
“recitation” and “class exercises;” such terms °s “4 
tivity,” “project,” and “child-centered” had not yt mad 
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any imy 2ct. In fact, one can definitely catch the flavor 
of the kind of school to which some people would have 
us retu: 4. 

And do you know what those secondary teachers 
were sa\ ing? “Classes must be small enough for frequent 
recitation. Daily recitation of every student is the ideal.” 
“Classes of moderate size are favored because the more 
general participation makes the recitation a social en- 
terprise. “. . . classes in which it may be possible to 
recognize individual differences—which is the very es- 
sence of teaching.” “For efficient work the atmosphere 
of a class must to a large degree be natural and in- 
formal. A very large class necessarily involves formality, 
restraint, and mechanical procedure. It spells disaster 
to the personality of teaching.” “So long as students of 
diferent stages of advancement are simultaneously 
under the teacher's supervision, the number must be 
smaller than for a homogeneous class.” Today’s teachers 
might be saying them. 

The study director in 1920 came to the conclusion 
that the total group of teachers recognized the com- 
plexity of the issues and considered that no one class- 
size figure could be named as best, that differences had 
to be recognized according to subjects and grade levels. 

Then right out of the middle of the conclusion a 
goblin jumped, which brought to my mind at once the 
three ghosts in Dicken’s classic—Christmas past, present, 
and future. Remember now, this was only two years 
after the close of a great world war: 


“Teachers in small schools give low estimates for certain 
classes, because they have had no experience with larger 
ones .. . At the same time, teachers in large schools illustrate 
a principle of psychology, which is of very wide application: 
they have become so accustomed to contend with numbers 
that they tend to accept as satisfactory a situation which is 
tolerable only because so long borne. It is also apparent that 
in making their estimates teachers of large schools stretched 
their consciences to the limit. They realize better than the 
teacher in the small school the gravity of the administration 
problem that has come with the phenomenal growth of high 
school attendance. They show this by writing, ‘a maximum 
of 25,’ or by answering, ‘25 or less.’” [The teachers in small 
schools were writing in 15 and 15-20.] 

The almost bitter pang of finding the report is that 


after 1920 this accreditation association, which had 


firmly stood for modest class sizes as one of its accredi- 
tation requirements because it believed that better edu- 
cation followed, abandoned the policy because of swell- 
ing enrollments and teacher shortages. The experience is 
so much like World War II, that one has that eerie 
feeling, “This is where I came in before.” 

This is what they abandoned: 

—The number of daily periods of classroom instruction 
given by any teacher should not exceed five. The Committee 
will reject all schools having more than six recitation periods 
per day for any teacher. 

—The minimum length of a recitation period shall be forty 
minutes exclusive of all time used in the changing of classes 
or teachers. 

For interpreting this standard in connection with labora- 
tory work in science, and in connection with study room 
supervision, a double period may be counted as the equivalent 
of one class room exercise for teachers of academic subjects, 
provided that no combination of such work amounting to 
more than thirty-five periods a week be required of any 
teacher. 

For schools having some definite plan of supervised study, 
not more than five classes per day should be assigned to any 
teacher, with the advice that the maximum be four. 

—No school whose records show an excessive number of 
pupils per teacher, based on average attendance, shall be 
accredited. The association recommends twenty-five for a 
maximum. In general, no teachers of academic subjects 
should be assigned more than 150 student hours of class room 
instruction per day, organized in not to exceed six classes 
per day. 

Well, I’m digging in many other pits besides the one 
on class size. Virtually every one turns up flakes of 
pure gold left from the nuggets of yesteryear. But with 
our questionnaire we hope to strike a few solid chunks 
of our own on such matters as recognition of the local 
professional association, agreement on administrative- 
staff relationships, need for discipline policy, need for 
pupil performance standards, provision of staff services, 
and so on. 

On the three-page questionnaire we sent out in Janu- 
ary we hope to assay some rich pans. The diggings are 
extensive and we have already refined a large poke of 
golden information. If we only have the courage and 
the will to mint it, we can have those good conditions 
in schools which we know ought to prevail. But I must 
get back to the diggings. So long for now. Lat 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS will have their 
40th annual opportunity to “show off” to the 
public during the week of April 27 to May 1. 
The public, too, will find a special welcome 
in classrooms, laboratories, and school audi- 
toriums as thousands of teachers prepare 
exhibits, programs, and impressive events 
for Public Schools Week. 

Although many districts have prepared 
for the Week with year-round public rela- 
tions activities, many schools will make final 
plans during early April. Pertinent sugges- 
tions for planning are contained in an at- 


tractive two-color brochure produced by 
CTA Public Relations department, which 
was mailed last month to all chapter presi- 
dents, all superintendents, and to all Los 
Angeles city schools. 

Masonic Lodges of California, originators 
of the Week, are also using the CTA bro- 
chure in promotion of public interest in the 
schools. 

CTA has prepared television slides and 
copy which will be used by TV stations dur- 
ing the annual observance. xk 
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Frederick Mayer 


EACHING demands optimism. We need not so 

much the type of optimism represented by Leibniz 
in his faith that this is the best of all possible worlds, 
nor the optimism reflected in popular books on self-help, 
but the type of affirmation as represented by Schweitzer. 
Reverence for life, dedication to humanity, stress upon 
genuine morality—these ideals of Schweitzer have a 
genuine meaning for education. 

Optimism depends on the affirmation of life. As we 
read in Our Town, most individuals are troubled and 
caught by petty sensations. They do not realize the 
magnificence of existence. 

Teaching is a form of inspiration. The student be- 
comes aware of his own creativity and the richness of 
nature. He ceases to regard knowledge as a collection 
of facts; instead he regards the quest for knowledge as 
a pilgrimage with unlimited frontiers. He becomes 
aware of the perennial vitality of ideas. He identifies 
himself with the subject which he is studying. In short, 
he becomes a participant in the enterprise of culture. 

Without inspiration teaching becomes an exercise in 
sameness. Without inspiration teaching is mechanical. 
Without inspiration teaching makes for inert and un- 
imaginative individuals who give only lip-service to 
education. 

The inspired teacher is never disheartened. He is 
never a pessimist about the future and the possibilities 
of man. In a slum section he sees the possibilities of 
social engineering. Among the over-privileged he culti- 
vates a sense of simplicity. When he deals with handi- 
capped children he shows that the only real handicap 
is limitation and narrowness of vision. When he teaches 
gifted children he inculcates in them a sense of humility 
and social responsibility. When he instructs our senior 
citizens he becomes a symbol of perennial youth and 
vitality. In a vocational school he upholds the power of 
applied knowledge which can liberate humanity. 

The inspired teacher is the inveterate foe of conven- 
tion and conformity. He realizes that blind adhetence 
to the group and the negation of individuality contribute 
to a regressive culture. He realizes that what matters 
most in the educative process is not formal knowledge, 


Dr. Mayer is professor of philosophy at the University 
of Redlands. This article is a portion of a chapter in the 
author’s new book, tentatively titled "In Defense of 
American Education,” which will be released by Fearon 
Publishers of San Francisco this summer. austen chap- 
ter was published in February issue of CTA Journal. 
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but creative imagination. He knows that in all learners 
is a creative spark which makes life exciting. To discover 
the spark is to discover reality; to overlook it is to overlook 
the central fact of human existence. 

Why do imaginative children turn into such colorless 
adults? Why do individualistic children become other. 
directed adults? Why are exciting youngsters so utterly 
unexciting twenty years later? The reason for this melan- 
choly transition lies in the values we cherish. We seek 
easy success. We believe that material goods will give 
us lasting satisfactions. We become prisoners of utili- 
tarian philosophies and of the practicality we cherish. 
We are equally frustrated when we fail and when we 
achieve our sensate desires. 

As Thoreau observed, too many individualists are 
tormented by a feeling of futility: What is called resigna- 
tion is confirmed desperation. From the desperate city 
you go into the desperate country, and have to console 
yourself with the bravery of minks and muskrats. A 
stereotyped but unconscious despair is concealed even 
under what are called the games and amusements of 
mankind. There is no play in them, for this comes after 
work. But it is a characteristic of wisdom not to do 
desperate things. 

“When we consider what, to use the words of the 
catechism, is the chief end of man, and what are the 
true necessaries and means of life, it appears as if men 
had deliberately chosen the common mode of living be- 
cause they preferred it to any other. Yet they honestly 
think there is no choice left. But alert and healthy 
natures remember that the sun rose clear. It is never too 
late to give up our prejudices. No way of thinking or 
doing, however ancient, can be trusted without proof 
What everybody echoes or in silence passes by as true 
today may turn out to be falsehood tomorrow, mere 
smoke of opinion, which some had trusted for a cloud 
that would sprinkle fertilizing rain on their fields.” 

Pythagoras one time divided human beings into three 
classes: some, he asserted, sought honor, others sought 
riches, but the most discerning sought wisdom. To tea‘! 
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is to be interested in the centrality of life. Teaching is theJinform 


pursuit of wisdom. 


Knowledge is quantitative; it is concerned with fact Which 
and verification. Its progress depends on analysis. Wis}the en 


dom depends on intuition and feeling as wel! as 0 
reason. Wisdom is based on insight; it simplifies; 


concerned with essentials. Since wisdom does not deffounda 


pend on formal education, it is open to all classe. 


Emerson once said that there are two types of teachfanticip 
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ers. Th se who, like the empiricists, 
teach rom the outside, and those 
who, | ke the poets and mystics, 
speak irom their heart and go to the 
very foundations of life. 

The joy of teaching, especially in 
the United States, is the joy of mak- 
ing friends. Old fashioned educators 
stress the importance of dignity and 
aloofness. This is a mistaken attitude, 
for it widens the gulf between 
teacher and student and it creates 
artificial barriers. 

| remember my French teacher in 
the German gymnasium which I at- 
tended. He was like a dictator. When 
he entered the classroom we all rose 
in unison; anyone who was slow was 
punished. He made us memorize two 
pages of French at a time. He roared 
atus when we made a mistake; often 
he used sarcasm and bitter irony. 
We trembled when he gave a test. 
He never smiled; to him teaching 
was a somber profession. 

On the other hand, my teacher 
who taught German was a plump in- 
dividual who looked like Santa 
Claus. He encouraged us to think for 
ourselves. His examinations were fair 
and meaningful. He was our friend 
and whenever we were in trouble we 
would see him. He had a magnificent 
sense of humor and thus he made our 
studies more alive. His classes were 
always informal. He would have an 
open house on Sunday and alumni 
would return, still nostalgic about 
their German teacher. 

He has been dead for many years; 
but I still remember him almost as if 
I were still in his class. One time, I 
was discouraged because I had re- 
ceived a poor grade on my French 
test. He took me out for a cup of cof- 
fee and he said: “Remember that in 
education as in war the first battle is 
not important. What matters is the 
final victory.” 

Students who come over from 
Europe are constantly amazed at the 
informality of American teachers. 
They are surprised by the questions 
which American students ask and by 
the emphasis on discussion which 
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teacher never grows old. I remember 
my friend Dr. Hart from the Univer- 
sity of California who calls himself 
the Billy Sunday of education. Al- 
though he is retired and his health is 
poor he will speak to countless meet- 
ings, always advocating the advan- 
tages of public education. He is 
dreaming of an international univer- 
sity and this vision keeps him young. 
While other men of his age are sit- 
ting in hotel lobbies or playing 
bridge, he will be one week in New 
York, the next week in California, 


forever active and planning new 
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ideas and new books. “I wish,” he 
said to me, “I could live to be 150. 
I am just starting my education.” 

The real teacher loves his subject 
with a passion. Thus the past be- 
comes more immediate than the pres- 
ent. When students at Chicago lis- 
tened to Wilder tell about the 
Peloponnesian War they almost for- 
get they were living in the 20th cen- 
tury. One of my students who is espe- 
cially dramatic teaches world history. 
So impressive is he that his pupils fre- 
quently stay after class; they are 
sorry when the bell rings. I asked one 
of his pupils what he had derived 
from the course. His reply was: “He 
made history as dramatic as a best- 
seller.” 

As teachers we feel that we are 
part of a cause which transcends our 
own destiny. As individuals we feel 
the transitoriness of life, what White- 
head calls the mortality of all occa- 
sions. But when we participate in the 
process of knowledge, we almost 
achieve a sense of immortality. The 
quest for truth is timeless. Teachers 
may change, culture may be differ- 
ent, but the desire for enlightenment 
is the same in all periods of history. 

To be a successful teacher in our 
system of education implies an in- 
sistent faith. This does not imply a 
religious dogma, nor a political prin- 
ciple. Faith in education refers to the 
condition of mankind. Of course, in 
any classroom we find those who are 
dull and lethargic; still, there are al- 
ways those who are eager for knowl- 
edge and who respond magnificently. 
As soon as we become victims of 
routine, we lose our effectiveness. As 
soon as we lose our faith that we can 
reach all students, we become cynics. 

We must never give up hope. To 
be sure, we may have classes with a 
low L.Q. or with discipline problems, 
but these are not insurmountable 
problems. Our faith radiates; our 
idealism has tangible consequences. I 
have never yet met really poor students, 
only unawakened students. 

Ultimately, the joy of teaching is 
the joy of living profoundly, of living 
with a purpose and a goal. Through 
teaching we build a bridge between 
ideal and reality, between our hopes 
and our achievements, between the 
present and the future. ik 
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Oleander Is A 


Potsonous Beauty 


Carl Berryman 


EW schools or homes have poisonous plants grow- 

ing near them. Fortunately, herbs such as digitalis, 
daffodils, and jonquils are very fragile and require care- 
ful gardening, so children learn at an early age to leave 
them alone. 

There is a shrub, however, the common oleander, Neri- 
um oleander, of which this is not true. It is tough and 
can take a terrific amount of punishment, but its sap 
is poisonous and this makes all parts of the living plant 
poisonous. The plant is a native of the Mediterranean 
region and has spread throughout the world within its 
environmental limitations, which are very great. It 
grows both as a wild abandoned shrub and as a culti- 
vated plant, indoors and out. 

The plant is a desirable ornamental and will with- 
stand drouth, the competition of other plants, the beat- 
ing given it by children and the highways, is practically 
disease free, blooms most of the year, has no thorns 
and does not shed its leaves all at once. It has another 
good feature which appeals to the economy minded 
board member, and that is, the plant always looks nice, 
though it may get almost no care. 


Webster’s unabridged dictionary defines the oleander 


as: “A plant of the genus Nerium; especially, Nerium 
oleander, the rose bay, a beautiful evergreen shrub with 
flowers in clusters. The plant, especially the bark of the 
root, is medicinal and every part of it is extremely poi- 
sonous.” The principal known poison in oleander sap is 
the cardiotonic glycoside, oleandrin. 


Mr. Berryman is a teacher of biology in the Stockton 
unified school district. The photograph above, courtesy 
of Miss Verna Johnston of his staff, shows typical flower- 
ing of oleander. At right is a closeup of stem and leaf, 
courtesy of Division of Highways. 
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Children should be warned of poten’ al 
dangers in familiar schoolyard shrub 


Cardiotonic glycosides found also in the bulb art of 
daffodils, jonquils, and certain other plants, are . iolent 
heart stimulants. They do not act upon the entra] 
nervous system as do some of the alkaloids, bu: rather 
upon the myocardium or heart muscle directly, «ccord. 
ing to Professor Roscoe of the College of the Pacific 


School of Pharmacy. 

Some part of the living plant such as the leaves, bark 
or roots, must be eaten for poisoning to resu!t. The 
amount necessary to poison will vary with the person 
and also the toxicity and amount of sap in the plant. 

Information on file in the library of the Pacific School 
of Pharmacy gives the symptoms of oleander poisoning 
as: vomiting, abdominal pains, dilatation of the pupil of 
the eye, dizziness, convulsive movements, and a very 
weak pulse, which may last for some time. 

In case of poisoning, follow the recommended pro- 
cedure for internal poisoning at your school. If none are 
recalled, follow those given in the Red Cross First Aid 
Manual, for poisoning by mouth: send for a doctor, 
dilute the poison, and make the victim vomit. 

In some areas of Southern Europe, oleanders are used 
to poison rats and, as one might expect, some human; 
have also been poisoned. Another place closer home 
where humans have been poisoned, is Hawaii. Three 
teen-age soldiers from Schofield Barracks in Hawaii are 
reliably reported to have died as a result of toasting 
some sandwiches on green oleander sticks while on a 
hike. The sap containing the poison boiled out into the 
sandwiches as they were being toasted. 

The natural reaction of all of us to such information 
is to get rid of the oleanders at once, but is that the best 
solution? Boys and girls have lived among oleanders all 
their lives and probably will continue to do so. A better 
solution is to teach them to live with the oleanders, but 
with less danger to themselves and others around them 

Why not use the oleander as a teaching device, and 
make a campus field trip of the lesson? Students of all 
ages will be much more likely to recognize the oleander 
upon seeing it again and to associate danger with it if 
the lesson is presented with an oleander in front of them 
Some bloom should be on the plant and if the differ 
ent color blooms are available, a much more effective 
lesson can be presented. * 
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ETH:CS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Use of Employment 
Letters Studied 


On recommendation of the CTA Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities Committee, the CTA Personnel 
Standards Commission made a study of certain placement 
procedures. The statement below, written by James M. 
Williamson, CTA Personnel Standards Executive, and 
approved by the Commission, represents another in a 
series of interpretive positions on use of the CTA Code 
of Ethics. 


HE CTA Personnel Standards Commission and the 
Professional Rights and Responsibilities Committee 

have been concerned in recent months about practices 
in three areas of recommendation and employment. 
They include: (1) ethics of recommendations, (2) ex- 
changing “good recommendations for a resignation” and 
(3) completion of contract agreements. Violations of 
the Code of Ethics in these areas have been so numerous 
as to warrant the immediate attention of the profession. 

The letter of recommendation provides the main basis 
for a teacher’s or administrator’s selection for employ- 
ment and controls to a great degree his movement up or 
down the ladder of professional success. Therefore, such 
letters are a matter of utmost importance. 

The CTA Code of Ethics declares that in meeting his 
responsibility to the profession, the teacher “requests 
honest recommendations for himself; he gives honest 
recommendations for others.” What then should the 
testimonial writer include in the letter so as to be sure 
he is being ethical, just and accurate? The Teacher's 
Code handbook provides some excellent guide lines in 
this respect: 

. Does the candidate have good or outstanding abilities or 

qualities? Then list them. 

. Does the candidate have weaknesses that adversely affect 
(1) his professional effectiveness or (2) his relationships 
with others? Then list them. 

. Did the writer observe qualities in the candidate (1) which 
would fit him especially well for a certain type of position, 
or ‘2) others which would make him inadequate in specific 
assicnments? Describe these abilities and handicaps. 

- Perhaps the writer truthfully feels that the experience of the 
can ‘idate of whom he is writing has prepared that person to 
pe‘iorm adequate service, though previous inadequacies 
mace it advisable for him to proceed with a change of 
sc: ery—the challenge of a fresh start. Then the writer should 
le: “is words convey his exact meaning. 

_ If he candidate’s difficulties in the writer’s school system 

vols i extenuating circumstances which might not be en- 

count’ -d in a new position, the writer should include that 
exple sion. However, if it is certain that the difficulty was 
stric¢ ocal (such as the young man denied tenure after three 


year outstanding service, because he was disliked by a cer- 
tain il person who had exceptional influence) then there 
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Commission issues statement which will 
clarify responsibilities in placement 
procedures 


seems to be no need to permit such an injustice to cast any 
question on the candidate’s ability. 

But if, after adequate observation, the writer believes that 
the candidate is unsuited for the teaching profession, words 
should not conceal that opinion. 


A letter of recommendation is an honest expression 
of the writer’s assessment and evaluation of the profes- 
sional capabilities of the individual concerned. It should 
be complete within itself, i.e., it should not be a frag- 
mentary report with a note appended stating “for 
further information please call.” 

A prospective employer should be able to review an 
individual’s placement file and obtain an accurate and 
honest evaluation of the person’s competence without 
feeling he has to follow such scrutiny with a telephone 
call before deciding to employ. 

Many invitations to “phone” are sincere efforts on the 
part of some administrators to be more helpful to both 
the employer and the candidate, but regrettably there 
are other instances when for some reason or another 
the administrator is reluctant to express himself truth- 
fully and honestly in writing. He therefore follows an 
acceptable letter of recommendation with an invitation 
to telephone, whereupon he proceeds to impugn the 
candidate to the extent that the teacher finds it prac- 
tically impossible to obtain a position. This is not only 
unprofessional, but basically dishonest as well. 

Certainly we cannot condone incompetency in the 
profession, but neither can we condone this type of 
conduct, for it is possible that a district would not 
“phone” but accept the letter on file as an accurate 
evaluation and would offer a contract on the strength 
of it, resulting in the district and its children acquiring 
a teacher of questionable competency. Placement agen- 
cies and certainly district representatives, if they adhere 
to the NEA and CTA codes, consider recommendations 
completely confidential so no one should be reluctant to 
express himself fully and truthfully when writing a letter 
of recommendation. 

Too frequently a situation occurs when a teacher is 
given the “opportunity” to resign in exchange for a 
“good” letter of recommendation. A person offering or 
accepting such a proposition is considered by the pro- 
fession to be acting unethically and unprofessionally. 
The Education Code provides ways by which a district 
may proceed to dismiss a teacher and it is encouraged 
to use these channels to abrogate the contracts of those 
unsuited to teaching. 








A teacher is entitled to a hearing before he is dis- ° 


missed and should feel under no obligation to resign 
prior to the termination of his contract. A good letter of 
recommendation does not make a good teacher, and the 
administrator in offering such an opportunity is perpetu- 
ating a fraud upon the district employing the teacher 
in the future. The teacher is either doing himself a great 
disservice or becoming a party to the fraud by agreeing 
to such an arrangement. 

The third concern involves the completion of contract 
agreements. Teachers have the right to expect a district 
to live up to its contract agreement and probably would 
not hesitate to compel it to do so by legal action. Con- 
versely, it is logical that a district would expect a teacher 
to honor an employment contract. There are occasions 
‘ when unforeseen emergencies arise which make it al- 
most mandatory for a teacher to ask for release from a 
contract. These cases are understandable and usually a 
district will agree to the release. However, there have 
been cases recently which are in need of solemn con- 
sideration by the profession. 

The case of the teacher failing to receive a homo- 
geneous class, leaving her position shortly after the 
opening of school; a teacher having a mild misunder- 
standing with his principal and of then immediately 


walking away from the school, not to return; the 
sick” teacher leaving his position to care for his wi 
mother who was fully capable, financially and 
cally, of taking care of herself; or the one who hung 
her keys on the schoolhouse door and left tow: with. 
out notifying anyone. This type of conduct by t«achers 
can do nothing but bring discredit upon the profession 
and possible credential suspension upon themse! ves, 

Although not legally required to do so, teachers and 
administrators should consider a verbal offer and 
verbal acceptance of employment as binding. Every year 
teachers accept positions, are informed that a contract 
will be forthcoming when the board approves the ap. 
pointment, and are forgotten when a better qualified 
person appears. 

Teachers who do not return contracts but promise to 
appear for the opening of school and do not do so are 
just as unethical. 

The Commission realizes that members involved in 
these infractions represent only a very small per cent of 
a fine profession, but as in every other group, the actions 
of a few reflect on the many. If we are to be truly pro- 
fessional, we as a profession cannot tolerate unethical 
or unprofessional acts on the part of ourmembers. ** 
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Faculty Meetings 
Can Be Better 


When teachers actively participate 
in problem solving, they take new 
interest in staff assemblies. 


Leonard L. Lasnik 


f denerggee dislike faculty meet- 
ings! Is this a harsh statement? 
I hardly think so. The reasons for dis- 
satisfaction are many. High in prior- 
ity is the idea that staff meetings are 
not productive in any sense of ac- 
complishment. If anything is accom- 
plished, it is in terms of strengthen- 
ing administrative ego. If anyone has 
participated in the meeting it has 
been the administrator following a 
rigid agenda, a time schedule, and a 
compulsion that he must tell the 
group what it is all about. Strauss in 
his book, “New Ways to Better Meet- 
ings,” has called this the “Lambs-to- 
slaughter” committee. 

Teachers feel, and rightly so, that 


Mr. Lasnik is principal of North 
elementary school in Tracy. 
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what has been told to them in the 
faculty meeting could very well have 
been handled through an administra- 
tive bulletin. They also resent the 
lecture approach when they feel they 
are not in need of inspirational guid- 
ance. 

Staff meetings can, with emphasis 
on identification of local school prob- 
lems, be turned from a poison into a 
life-giving source for staff growth. 
The start of a new school year should 
be the start of inservice growth. 

Staff members often feel that there 
is a lack of purpose in meetings 
which bar discussion on an opera- 
tional level, thus killing effective 
improvement of the teacher as a pro- 
fessional person. Teachers want to 
participate in the evaluation and 
planning of school problems as they 
relate to the improvement of instruc- 
tion. When their ideas are accepted 


and nurtured by the staff and the ad- 
ministrators, faculty meetings wil 
have new significance and stature. 

In a way, teachers and principals 
who feel that staff meetings are in- 
adequate are fortunate. A staff in- 
tent on improvement of meetings 
would start out with overt dissatis- 
faction and this is a healthy sign that 
improvement is possible. It would be 
more difficult to improve faculty 
meetings with a group of teacher 
and principal who held complacent 
or apathetic attitudes than to work 
with a group of educators who 
showed dissatisfaction in and after 
meetings. 

Teachers and administrators wh0 
believe in the strengths of zroup 
work and its democratic outgro 
will become the key people ‘n the 
total improvement process. Each 
member on the staff is respons: »Ie it 
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one wa’ or another for the improve- 
ment of the staff as a group. Each has 
a stake in terms of focusing attention 
on each teacher’s and administrator's 
role in furthering professional atti- 
tudes, interests and action in inserv- 
ice growth so that each child in the 
school may be challenged to his high- 
est ability. If staff meetings con- 
cerned with problems—real problems 
-teacher problems—ultimately be- 
come the center of school discussions, 
the improvement of the instructional 
program in terms of effort, time and 
money will result in increased chal- 
lenge to children. 

Staff meetings improve in great 
measure when school staffs go from 
the talking stage of problems and 
their identification to the doing stage 
or solving arena. The program meet- 
ing becomes a place where, through 
group participation, ideas are 
changed, where problems are based 
upon previous experience and testing 
and plans for action are evolved. 

Teachers working in a truly demo- 
cratic situation should be able to as- 
sume leadership in working with the 
principal to improve staff meetings. 
Where this democratic team ap- 
proach exists, teachers are able to 
talk about their professional limita- 
tions and develop ideas as to im- 
provement. Each link as it improves 
tends to improve the strength of the 
entire chain. 

The principal helps in supplying 
resources of all sorts—books, pam- 
phlets, audio-visual aids, and special- 
ists. He should generate enthusiasm 
for the staff work at the meetings. 

The school staff is a professionally 
productive staff when it feels free to 
discuss problems, plans, methods and 
materials which can change the static 
scheme of things. These meetings 
deal with something which the teach- 
ers and principal feel is important. 
The meetings are planned for and by 
teachers with the principal partici- 
pating as an active member of the 
group. 

The first role of the leader—teacher 
or princ ipal—should be to help create 


rowths fan atmosphere which is business-like 


inndly. This leader should en- 
all group members to com- 
d participate in the study of 
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the problem from the start of the 
meeting. Each member’s contribu- 
tions should be accepted as worthy 
of consideration by the group. When 
this climate exists, the staff as a whole 
—through individual participation— 
helps to solve problems. 

A second role of the leader would 
be to direct the flow of discussion so 
that clarity may result. 

A third role of the leader would be 
to keep the staff on the topic. Com- 
ments and questions should be devel- 
oped so that the issue or problems 
are moved toward the solving stage 
rather than permitting confusion to 
set in. 

The fourth role concerns itself with 
summary. Here the leader can exert 
his greatest influence. 

As important as is the role of the 


leader, the individual participant de- 
termines the success of any planned 
staff meeting. Each teacher has a re- 
sponsibility to contribute ideas, sug- 
gestions, to listen to what others say, 
to relate this to the problem, to think 
for himself, to state points concisely 
and to avoid argument over details 
and technicalities. No teacher should 
assume a passive role during a staff 
meeting. Each teacher should be “ac- 
tion” conscious. 

Before the meeting ends, the group 
should be able to see the results of its 
time and effort. The staff should see 
the next steps ahead in terms of fur- 
ther staff growth and improvement. 
When these steps are determined, the 
staff can move forward toward con- 
tinuous improvement and success in 
solving the problems of the school.** 


Blue Cross Is Only Health Plan Used 
By CTA, Has Many Unique Advantages 


MAIOR MEDICAL type of health 


protection has attracted a great 
deal of attention from the American 
public. Many large insurance com- 
panies are now specializing in major 
medical health programs and these 
companies are naturally anxious to 
persuade any prospective customers 
that major medical is the answer to 
all problems of health care expenses. 
Teachers in a California school dis- 
trict terminated their membership in 
the CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan and 
enrolled in the major medical plan 
offered by a commercial insurance 
company. The district received a rate 
increase of roughly 100 per cent. 
Recently, another school district 
was attracted to a single major medi- 
cal plan as a result of an intensive 
sales campaign by a commercial in- 
surance company. The teachers seri- 
ously considered dropping their 
membership in the CTA-Blue Cross 
Health Plan in favor of the other 


major medical plan until they re- 


checked the many special features 
and advantages of their CTA-spon- 
sored protection. They decided to re- 
tain their membership in the Blue 
Cross Plan which now protects over 


60,000 teachers and classified school 
employees in California. 

Last year, CTA advisory panel on 
insurance recommended that Blue 
Cross health protection be extended 
to include supplementary coverages 
to provide protection that is some- 
times needed. Any group currently 
enrolled in the CTA plan may now 
add further protection to their basic 
plan by electing one or all of these 
Blue Cross options: a $350 surgical 
schedule, increased allowance for 
doctdrs’ home and office visits, $300 
supplemental accident benefit, in- 
creased physician anesthetist allow- 
ance, and major protection with a 
$100 deductible and a maximum of 
$5,000 for any one accident or illness. 

Over the past five years, the CTA 
advisory panel on insurance has 
worked with Blue Cross to provide 
increased or additional health care 
benefits to members. In some cases, 
these benefits were made available at 
no additional cost to members. The 
options described above are available 
at a small increase in monthly rates. 

The CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan 
has kept pace with the changing 
need for health protection. The mass 
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purchasing and negotiating power of 
CTA has been a strong factor in en- 
abling teachers and their families to 
participate in a sound health protec- 
tion plan from which they have re- 
ceived more than $15,000,000 in hos- 
pital and doctor care benefits in sev- 
en years. No local chapter or unit can 
obtain a program on an individual 
basis that will even remotely com- 
pare in benefits and price with the 
CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan. Enroll- 
ment is sufficient to keep rates at a 
low and stable level. 

The “basic” CTA-Health Plan in- 
cludes hospital service benefits up to 
100 days of hospital care. No cash 
deposits are needed and payments 
are made directly to any one of more 
than 6,000 Blue Cross member hospi- 
tals. Hospital benefits renew regard- 
less of the number of claims a mem- 
ber has. This renewal feature means 
that it is impossible to reach a dollar 
limit such as that specified in a single 
major medical program. 

The CTA-Health Plan provides 
liberal payments for surgery. There 
is no need to expend funds out-of- 
pocket because of an initial deduc- 
tible before surgical benefits are 
available. 

Other important benefits are pay- 
ments for doctor care in the hospital, 
in the home or in the doctor’s office, 
X-ray and radium therapy benefits in 
case of malignancies, physician anes- 
thetist allowance, ambulance allow- 
ance and diagnostic X-ray and labo- 
ratory benefits. And, in addition, 
Blue Cross offers its major protection 
program which may be combined 
with the basic plan to provide added 
cushioning against unusual, but un- 
predictable, cases of really heavy 
medical expense. 

The retirement and continuation 
privilege offered to all teachers is a 
unique feature. If a teacher retires or 
moves to another state, he or she may 
continue to use a Blue Cross plan. 
The Blue Cross membership card is 
a ticket of admission to the hospital— 
a great advantage in time of sickness. 

The CTA advisory panel on insur- 
ance recommends that comparisons 
as outlined above be kept in mind 
when a local chapter is approached 
by a representative of a competing 
health plan. we 


Why Do I Teach? 


As an elementary teacher for 20 years I have been asked many times—“Why do yo, 
teach?” This is my answer: 


For me the teaching profession is the essence of creative living. In this materialistic 
age, it remains, intrinsically, the artist, molding, with painstaking care, the lives of 
boys and girls. At its fingertips is the wisdom valiantly won by our scholars. 


Teaching combines two of my great interests, books and people. What, then, could 
be a more satisfying occupation? What could be more free from monotony than wok 
which involves such resources as ideas and children? The elementary teacher must 
have many techniques and a deep understanding of children, for she deals with stu. 
dents in their most formative years. Besides basic skills and fundamentals, she must 
inculcate good work and behavior patterns. Unless she is a specialist, she deals with 
all the children of all the people in a community. 


I like a task that keeps me on my toes both literally and figuratively. A teacher in 
the grades uses all her abilities, for she must be many people in one: a mother in 
domestic gear; a scientist in an artist’s smock; a diplomat at the council table, a psy- 
chiatrist without a certificate. She must bring cohesion to any knowledge of any pro- 
fession that can help her children. 


I like teaching because it is a quiet and solid force in a world of confusion. I like t -—_— 


think my classroom an oasis in the din of blaring noises and worthless guarantees. Here, 
for a little while, I have a chance to expose my children to classical values and high 
principles. I like to think that my kind of discipline is a cogent force against juvenile 
delinquency, for I teach my boys and girls to be courteous, to be honest, and to be 
resourceful. 


The respectability of my work pleases me. In contrast to some occupations, teaching 
demands the best of one, not only in efficiency, but in character. The public is deeply 


interested in the life of its children’s teacher. Immorality in a Peter Pan collar may b fo 


a slick chick in some fields, but she’s a dead duck in mine. 


Neither does one’s ultimate success depend on superficialities. Glamour can be an 
asset, but it is not an indispensable commodity; and time, so disastrous to veneer and 
youth, can add to the worth of a teacher. High fashion, while neither objectionable nor 
commendable, is often economically impossible. On the other hand, dullness in any 
dress is not disguised, and true beauty of style can be an outward expression of the 
instructor’s personal attractiveness. 


Because communism is riding the winds of today’s history, I want to be part of a 
force that combats this evil. If, according to UNESCO authority, over half of the world 


is illiterate, and if, according to Lenin, the ignorant are outside the field of politics, Fatt 


then a teacher is America’s strongest internal security against the ‘isms that sweep the If 
world. It is in a teacher’s power to create a patriot’s love of democracy through com § 
parisons and dramatizations, through the arts, and in student participation in activities | 
that develop good citizens. 


Above all, though it is not in the domain of the public school teacher to teach reli 
gion as such, ethics by any name remains the same, and by example and subtle guid- 
ance, she leads students to moral decisions. 


To like her work is not enough for a teacher: she must be dedicated to it. Surely, 

‘] 

with Eternity’s evaluation of service, close to the parents and strengthening them, wil 
be the teacher. God grant her wisdom and charity and keep her free! ls 


ETHEL HOFFLUND, author of this statement, on leave from her teaching j: sition 
in Compton schools, is mother of two, a CTA member, and an NEA life n:embet. 
As a fourth grade teacher at Covina a few years ago, she wrote and directed a uden! 
production “California Under Three Flags,” which won wide public acclaim, A natwt 
of Illinois, she has been a resident of California for five years. 
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Knowing how to ride his bike safely can be the difference between 
this serene young king and a crumpled heap. That’s why General 
Petroleum sends thousands of Bicycle Safety Kits to schools through- 
out the West. For that added measure of safety—the vital difference. 


If the safety of youngsters is your business, too, inquire about this 
kit. It includes a color film strip, teacher’s filmstrip manual and 
plenty of safety certificates for all the children in your classes. 


ENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


612 South Flower, Los Angeles 54 - A Socony Mobil Company 





NEA Hawaii Study 
Tour Is Planned 


NEA Travel Division, in coopera- 
tion with the Hawaii Education As- 
sociation and the University of Ha- 
waii, will sponsor a study tour this 
summer to the University’s Institute 
of Asian Affairs. Designed to give 
teachers an understanding of histori- 
cal backgrounds and cultures of the 
peoples of Asia, classes will meet five 
days a week beginning June 22 and 
continuing through July 31. 

The academic program at the In- 
stitute on Asian Studies consists of 
three courses totaling six hours of 
graduate credit. Two of the courses 
are standard requirements for all In- 
stitute members: Asian Studies S 310 
(3 credits), an interdisciplinary study 
of Asian countries with special atten- 
tion to South, Southeast, and East 
Asia. Lectures will be given by ex- 
perts on anthropology, art, econom- 
ics, geography, government, history, 
literature, music, philosophy, religion 
and sociology. The other required 
course is Asian Studies § 311 (1 
credit), which meets one evening a 
week for discussion and special pro- 
grams such as informal Asian-style 
dinners, Japanese movies and dem- 
onstrations of Asian music and 
dances. 

Institute members will take one 
other course for two credits in addi- 
tion to the two basic courses outlined 
above. This course is to be selected 
from a list of a dozen courses relating 
to more specialized aspects of the 
Asian Studies program such as the 
History of the Modern Far East, In- 
tellectual History of Modern China, 
Introduction to Chinese Philosophy. 

The cost of this summer study ex- 
perience is $310, which includes 
round-trip air transportation from 
California to Hawaii on a United 
States Overseas Airlines scheduled 
flight using a DC-6B pressurized 
plane, tuition and all fees connected 
with the Institute on Asian Studies 
program, a full-day Oahu tour, a 
Pearl Harbor yacht trip, and trans- 
fers to and from the Honolulu air- 
port. In addition, the NEA Travel 
Division will assist in making hous- 
ing arrangements. 


REVISION OF CALIFORNIA’S EDUCATION CODE is provided ins 
law signed by Governor Edmund G. Brown at a recent ceremony in Sactw 


mento. Those looking on (left to right) are Harold Fishman of the Bureau o 


Governmental Research, U.C.L.A.; Wallace Henderson of Fresno State Col. 
lege; Ernest A. Engelbert, associate director of University of California Exten. 
sion; Assemblyman Sheridan Hegland of La Mesa, chairman of the join 
legislative committee on revision of the state Education Code; Senator Hugh 
L. Donnelly, Turlock, a member of the committee; Senator Donald Grunsk), 
Watsonville, a member of the committee, and Senator Nelson S. Dilworth, 
Hemet, vice-chairman of the committee. 

The Code revision represents more than a year’s intensive research and 
editing by a team of government and education experts headed by Dr. Engel: 
bert. The purpose of the reorganization (as explained in CTA Journal for 
October 1958, page 14) is to provide more logical arrangement and bette 
integration of subject matter and to remove ambiguities and inconsistencish 
in the wording. Further study and rewriting of specific divisions of the lauh — 


is planned as the next step. 


Departure is scheduled for June 20 
from San Francisco, arriving in Hon- 
olulu in time to begin classes at the 
University on June 22. Return flight 
to the Mainland will be on August 1. 
Further information is available at 
National Education Association, Di- 
vision of Travel Service, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. oe 


NEA TOURS TO 
ALMOST ANYWHERE 


In addition to the study tour de- 
scribed above, NEA Travel Division 
has announced 35 tours to foreign 
lands as well as 10 domestic tours 
for the summer of 1959. Descriptive 


folders are available on any of the 
tours from the above address. 


Three tours to South America} 


countries by air are scheduled this 
year. All originate in Miami, with de 
parture dates set at June 25, July I) 
and July 24. Rates are $1199 and 
$1437. 

Three tour groups to Hawaii are 
set for July, with air/ship accom 
modations estimated at $671 and up 
for two weeks. 

Mexico has always been a popula! 
offering, with five groups sch duled 
this year, using either bus or al 
transportation. 

Other offerings include Alas' 
cific Circle, Around the World 
dinavia, and ten groups to E 
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Nominations Asked for Commission on Higher Education 


AS A “stockholder” in CTA, every 
member will be interested in the 
implementation of Standing Rule No. 
99 under which the board of direc- 
tors set up the Commission on Higher 
Education. 

The rule calls for a Commission of 
fourteen members, seven to repre- 
sent the public junior colleges and 
the remaining seven distributed as 
follows: two representing the state 
colleges, two the University of Cali- 
fornia, two representing private col- 
leges and universities of California, 
and one representing the public at 
large. 

Rule 29 of CTA Standing Rules 
stipulates that the majority of the 
seven members representing the jun- 
ior colleges shall be classroom 
teachers, and at least one each of the 
two members representing the other 
institutions shall be a person actively 
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SUMMER SESSION AT SEA 


nducted by University of Southern California 
maximum of 6 graduate credits (applicable to advanced degrees and 


certification requirements) 


rriculum — Education, International Relations, Political Science, 


Anthropology, Geography 


ff — Distinguished resident & visiting professors from USC Faculty 


nique travel adventure offering the many pleasures of a South Seas 
-ruisé combined with a distinct educational experience, this study 


ruiseé provides: 
mple time for pleasure 
opportunity for leadership training 


ograms planned by various Ministries of Education 
ome tax deductions for University Requirements which reduce 


t cost of the cruise 


iditional savings by utilizing group occupancy in deluxe 


commodations 


departure 


Los Angeles —June 22 


return 
San Francisco — June 21 San Francisco — August 2 


employed in the teaching of at least 
six semester hours of classroom work. 

Terms of office of each member 
shall be three years with provision 
for staggering these terms by lot 
among the first appointees. Actual 
appointment is made by the board of 
directors of the Association. 

Rule 29 outlines generalized purposes 
and functions of the Commission as follows: 

1. “To provide leadership in coordinat- 
ing the total program of higher education 
in California. 

2. “To aid in securing support—both fi- 
nancial and public—for the institutions of 
higher learning within the State. 

3. “To foster improved conditions for 
the academic employees of institutions of 
higher learning in the areas of personnel 
procedure, tenure, salaries and welfare. 

4. “To provide leadership and assistance 
in the improvement of instruction at the 
collegiate level.” 

Over 1,000 formal announcements of the 
Commission and its purposes were mailed 
last month to every active chapter of the 


sites on 


Rt aa Tee a 


Association at all educational levels, and to 
the president, and to the dean of the faculty 
of al] higher institutions in the state. 

In those institutions of higher education 
where CTA does not have an active chapter, 
the announcement will be sent to every 
president of the existing faculty club or 
association. 

Accompanying the announcements was a 
letter from the higher education executive 
requesting wide communication of the pur- 
pose of the announcement and the letter. 
Specifically, the letter requests all friends 
of higher education in California to submit 
individual and group nominations of out- 
standing individuals for consideration as 
Commission members. The letter further 
suggests that it will be the continuing pur- 
pose and “first order of business” of the 
Commission to undertake a study of those 
concerns and problems of which the Com- 
mission shall be made aware by communi- 
cation to it from governing boards, admin- 
istrators, and faculty members, singly and/ 
or in groups. These problems will be stud- 
ied as time, facilities, and the purposes of 


(Continued on Page 39) 


SOUTH 
SEA 
CRUISE 


6 Glorious Weeks 
aboard a luxury liner 


visit Tahiti, 
New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa and 


Hawaii 


ALL FIRST CLASS ACCOMMODATIONS 
COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 


SD ee uu a 


Comfortable, commodious lounges 


Beautifully appointed staterooms — all with 


private shower and toilet 
uC um st 


write NOW! 


Varied entertainment programs 


FOR YOUR MOST ENCHANTING TRIP EVER... fill out the coupon call or 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION-Southern Section 


HUntley 2-5660 


1125 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17, California 
Please check appropriate square or squares. 
Enclosed is my check for $100 assuring me of priority in selecting room accom- 


modations. | understand detailed information will follow. 
| am interested in the study-cruise. Please send more detailed information 


All applicants please check appropriate square below: 


Name sii 


Address isms 


$1035 to $1995 (price dependent on type of room accommodation 


selected) plus university registration at approximately $20 per unit 


ial, April 1959 


~ | ama member of CTA 


| intend to register for university credits (specify 4 or 6 units)____—_ — 
Although | intend to make the cruise, | am not interested in university credit. 


Telephone __ = 


a 


Travel loans are available from Credit Union, 


CTA-Southern Section 
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National Problems 
Require National Solutions 


Clifford P. Hooker 


VIDENCE ABOUNDS that we 

are facing a major national crisis 
in the financing of public education 
in the years ahead. This crisis is the 
result primarily of two simultaneous 
revolutions in our society. Their com- 
bined effect upon public education is 
profound. First, and most evident, is 
the enrollment revolution. A second 
equally potent revolution pertains to 
the trend toward a national rather 
than a local economy. Like most 
revolutions, both are products of a 
combination of conditions. It is my 
purpose to analyze these revolutions 
and discuss some of their implica- 
tions for financing public schools in 
the years ahead. 


Enrollment Revolution 

Growth in school population, pres- 
ent and imminent, is a result of three 
conditions. The major condition, of 
course, is the general population ex- 
pansion that followed World War II. 
Cultural and industrial conditions 
also have been factors contributing 
to this growth. Any projection of 
school costs should include some con- 
sideration of these three conditions 
affecting enrollments. 

Demographers in 1930, when the 
population of the United States was 
122,000,000, predicted that the popu- 
lation had reached its peak and 
would soon decline. On May 27, 
1955, our population reached 165,- 
000,000. Only 10 years sooner it was 
predicted that it would take 55 years 
(the year 2000) to reach this total. Our 
present population is in excess of 
175,000,000 and we are growing at 
the rate of 2,867,000 per year, a net 
increase of one in the total popula- 


Dr. Hooker is an associate professor 
at the University of Minnesota. The 
article above is a summary of the ad- 
dress he delivered before a CASA con- 
ference at USC last summer. 
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tion every 11 seconds. The rate of 
growth will be between 7 and 10 mil- 
lion per year at the turn of the cen- 
tury—42 years from now. Experts 
now predict a national population of 
300,000,000 by 1993 and 338,000,000 
by 2000. We are producing over 
4,200,000 babies per year. The birth 
rate is one baby every 7!2 seconds. 

It does not seem necessary to cite 
further proof that we are in the midst 
of a period of population expansion 
unequaled in American history. This 
condition alone accounts for huge in- 
creases in school enrollments and de- 
mands comparable additional finan- 
cial resources. 


Cultural Factors 


Many people alive today can re- 
member when 3 to 5 per cent of the 
youth graduated from high school. 
In 1900 only 10 per cent of the youth 
of high school age attended school. 
The extension of the high school to 
all in the past few decades has been 
phenomenal! Today, virtually all 
youth go to high school and 40 per 
cent of the graduates try to go to 
college. High school graduates seek- 
ing college admission are increasing 
about one per cent per year. 

Education in America has always 
been considered a force for the lib- 
eration of mankind. To have more 
education than has one’s parents is a 
criterion of success in our society. 
Certainly our present generation of 
parents is insisting that its sons and 
daughters have greater educational 
opportunities than were made avail- 
able to them. 


Industrial Conditions 


Automation, the replacement of 
labor with machines, is a part of our 
present industrial world. There is evi- 
dence all around us that unskilled 
labor accounts for a diminishing per 
cent of the total labor force. There is 


an up-grading at all levels of en ploy. 
ment. Any school policy which seeks 
“to educate the best and kick out the 
rest” ignores the realities of our time, 


The demand for more technicians, 
engineers, and college prepare«' sales 
persons is increasing. Occupational 
opportunities in planning, marketing, 
developing new products and new 
uses for existing products are virtu. 
ally limitless—but they all require 
persons with high levels of prepara. 
tion. Automatic machines are super- 
sonic morons. The designing, pro. 
gramming, and operating of these 
machines requires skill of a very high 
order. 

Industrial conditions in our society 
place additional burdens upon the 
schools. Youth must be kept in school 
for more years, re-education of adults 
is necessary, and planned use of lei- 
sure time must accompany the trend 
toward a shorter work week. 


Trend Toward a National Rather 
Than a Local Economy 


There are several major defects in 
our school financing policies and they 
occur at all three levels of gover- 
ment. R. L. Johns, in his The Property 
Tax and Public School Financing (NEA 
Legislative Committee, 1957), has 
stated: 


(1) The federal government has 
followed the Jaissez faire policy of “let 
the states do it.” 


(2) Some of the states have fol- 
lowed the policy of “let the local dis- 
tricts dq it” including those districts 
which do not have the wealth to do 
the job. 

(3) Many districts have followed 
the policy of keeping tax rates low 
while many others are prevented 
from financing their schools either by 
poverty or by state restriction on the 
property tax. 

This combination of policies has 
placed 54 per cent of the financial 
burden of supporting education 00 
the property tax. In colonial «ays 2 
man’s wealth could be measured 
largely by the real or tangible prop- 
erty he possessed. A century «go % 
per cent of the national product of 
this country was derived from real iam 
property. Thus, real property \. as 20 gg 

(Continued to page 30) eas: 
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They’re talking about 


Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing” that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 
Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 
environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 
you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 


ress, inc. 


Spencer 


Our Wonderful World... The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia... The Children’s Hour 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


almost everybody is! 


WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


ROBERT W. FRIEDBERG, 31528 Burnham Way, Hayward, California. Former 
teacher and college instructor. 


LAWRENCE M. WADE, 4022 Beechwood Place, Riverside, California. Former 
teacher, principal, superintendent of schools and college instructor. 


MR. CYRIL G. EWART, 
SALES MANAGER, 
SPENCER PRESS, INC., 
179 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


| CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





Please send me a copy of ‘‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 


SPOTLIGHTING TELEVISION 
News of the Educational Field 








ADVERT! <MENT 


eet 


Here’s a Partial Answer to the Question: 


Topay there are over 100 educational tele- 
vision installations in the United States. 
From the wealth of experience gained 
through actual use of ETV at our many 
Universities and Colleges, and the Hagers- 
town, Md., Washington County School 
system network, it is believed that the 
quality of television equipment should be 
of the same calibre as that used in com- 
mercial television operations. That doesn’t 
mean ETV costs are prohibitive. 
Projecting the results of work now being 
done, indications are that there will be 
local, regional, and national television net- 
works for both closed, or open, circuit 
educational use within a few years. Com- 
patability with television broadcast stand- 
ards will be a requirement of such net- 
works, This is an important point to keep 
in mind for those planning the use of 
television in their school systems. 


Cost Advantage of Central 
Broadcasting Studio 


It has been fairly well established that 
the use of a TV teaching center, or studio, 
is the most economical and most efficient 
method of employing television in the ed- 
ucational system. 

Cost for equipment and maintenance is 
reduced by having the necessary equip- 
ment in one area. The life of the equipment 
is extended and efficiency is improved be- 
cause it is easier to move personnel, as 


“How Much Will Educational TV Cost Us?” 


well as articles of instruction, rather than 
cameras, lights, cable, microphones, etc. 

The use of a centrally-located studio has 
distinct advantages. In a studio, the edu- 
cator can carefully plan and stage his pro- 
duction to provide maximum utilization 
of his TV system. It is desirable to use at 
least two cameras in every production so 
that wide angle shots and close-ups can be 
intermixed by switching, or dissolving, be- 
tween the two cameras. The use of three 
cameras would permit but little more flexi- 
bility. A multiple camera studio provides 
for individual views of the instructor, his 
blackboard, experiments, etc. Suitable 
dolly arrangements provide for re-locating 
cameras at will. In this way, TV provides 
every student close-up of the action re- 
gardless of his position in the classroom. 
ETV provides the most practical means of 
presenting these desirable educational 
techniques to students. 

Too, a centralized studio makes it possi- 
ble to program all productions under opti- 
mum conditions of lighting, staging and 
camera operation. The picture and sound 
from such a studio can be transported to 
any location by means of suitable distribu- 
tion systems. 

Complete information about the advan- 
tages of a centralized studio can be 
obtained by writing this electronic 
manufacturing firm: Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., 
Educational Television Department, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 








SARKES TARZIAN is president of the firm bearing his name, 
Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., a pioneer in the fields of Television and 
electronics development and manufacturing. Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc. is a $20 million company with seven operating divisions 
located in Bloomington, Indiana. These divisions include 
commercial TV and AM radio station operation and the de- 
sign and production of several electronics products. The 
Tarzian firm, one of the nation’s foremost suppliers of TV 
equipment for educational use, is recognized for its per- 
sonalized service. To date, more than 30 universities and 
colleges have been served by the Tarzian Educational Tele- 
vision Department. Schools such as Ohio State University, 
University of Florida, University of Dayton, San Diego State 
Teachers College and Des Moines Technica! High School 


are among those using Tarzian closed circuit TV equipment. 








How About Costs? 


Using the centralized studio concept, 
equipment facilities including film repro. 
duction, live studio camera, and al! moni- 
toring and control facilities can be installed 
for as little as $20,000. More flexible and 
more elaborate installations will cost from 
five to fifteen thousand dollars additional 
depending upon individual desires and re. 
quirements. 

Costs can best be controlled in advance 
by writing specifications describing the 
end result required, as well as equipment 
performance specifications. 

Specifications should not limit the num. 
ber of bidders. A thorough study of pro- 
posals will allow purchasers to eliminate 
bidders proposing equipment which can- 
not adequately perform the intended 
results. 

How do you choose a reliable ETV con. 
sultant? Ask the equipment manufactur. 
ers to send their representatives to see you 
and discuss your individual requirements. 
You can choose as your consultant the 
representative who furnishes the most im- 
partial and objective specifications for your 
job. These services generally are provided 
free of charge. Complete specifications and 
equipment lists are available from Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc. 



































Results? 

Even with the teacher shortage, the ex- 
pected student enrollment increase can be 
effectively controlled by employing TV as 
an instructional tool. 

Although some subjects lend themselves 
more readily to the use of television pres- 
entations, ETV has been used success 
fully for teaching almost every subject. 

Extensive use of slides, film, charts and 
blackboard for explanations have proved 
to be most effective in ETV. 

With a suitable distribution system, 
multi-channel distribution of differeit sub- 
ject matter can be accomplished. Ard, by 
using a centralized library of visua_ aids, 
the centralized studio is capable «' dis 
seminating several programs simv tane- 
ously. Interested school officials a 2 im- 
vited to contact the Tarzian compa y for 
complete information. 
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Heller Gives 
Feonomics of 
Federal Suuort 


Congress hears strong 
arguments on pending 
Murray-Metcalf bill 


MERICA has a full enough 
pocketbook to finance any edu- 
cational program it sets its mind to 
and its heart on, according to one of 
the nation’s leading economists. 

And Dr. Walter W. Heller, chair- 
man, Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, proved this 
point as a major witness testifying in 
favor of the National Education As- 
sociation’s federal support legislation 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. 

During hearings before both the 
Senate and House education sub- 
committees, Dr. Heller translated 
America’s economic capacity into 


specific terms of fiscal responsibility. . 


He pointed out that education is an 
investment in human resources from 
which citizens expect to reap positive 
gains in the form of higher produc- 
tivity, more rapid advancement in 
technology, a better informed and 
better implemented foreign policy, 
and a stronger military establishment 
and greater military potential. 

“Here,” he emphasized, “the bene- 
fits of education transcend all state 
and local lines . . . they involve our 
national economic strength, prestige, 
and security, even our national sur- 
vival.” 

For the federal government to as- 
sume part of the costs of public edu- 
cation to serve these ends is no act 
of largesse or charity to state and lo- 
cal governments, Dr. Heller con- 
tended, adding that it is simply the 
best a-ailable method of discharging 
certai. national obligations. 

Dr. Heller pointed to the vastly 
super. or taxing powers of the na- 
tional zovernment which, he said, is 
not | bbled by 49 state boundaries 


CTA. urnal, April 1959 


STUDENTS at West junior high school, Downey, gather around Fred Mar- 
shall, guidance counselor, to inspect a mimeographed guidance handbook. 
Financed from student body funds, the 14-page booklet illustrates adminis- 
trative and guidance staff at work in informal campus photographs. A de- 
scription of functions and objectives of testing, adjustment, and orientation 
to study habits will help students to understand and appreciate the value of 


the guidance program. 


and 100,000 local jurisdictions. The 
federal government, he said, is not 
haunted by the fear of interstate 
competition and interstate migration 
of upper-income individuals. 
According to Dr. Heller, those who 
contend that state and local govern- 
ments are in a strong fiscal position 
to meet the rapidly expanding needs 
in the field of education are ignoring 
the hard fiscal facts of life which con- 
front these jurisdictions today. The 
economist cited three of these facts: 
1. State and local governments 
have been under relentless pressures 
in the postwar period, pressures 
which have multiplied state-local 
spending and gross debt almost four- 
fold and state-local revenues approx- 
imately threefold from 1946 to 1958. 
2. State-local spending, taxes, and 
debt have risen relatively much 
faster than federal during this period 
in spite of Korea and the cold war. 
Federal expenditures and taxes 
roughly doubled, while federal debt 


rose only seven per cent in the period 
ending 1958. 

3. Unabated upward pressure of 
spending during the recent recession, 
combined with flattening out or ac- 
tual decreases of revenue, have put 
many state and local governments in 
severe financial straits. 

“The explosive postwar resurgence 
of state-local government is prima- 
rily a response to the fourfold pres- 
sures of population, prosperity, pub- 
lic works backlogs, and price infla- 
tion,” Dr. Heller testified. He gave 
this description of the “Four P’s.” 

First, the sheer force of numbers— 
the growth of total population by 40 
per cent from 1946 to 1965 (projected) 
—has increased immensely the de- 
mand for local government services. 
The “expensive” age groups are ex- 
panding much faster than the pro- 
ductive age groups, Dr. Heller 
pointed out. From 1946 to 1965, 
school-age population (ages 5 to 17) 
is rising by 78 per cent, and the 65- 
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ID19 and DS19 


PANHARD 


CITROEN ‘instssartirerey buget 


CITROEN —one cf the world’s greatest auto- 
motive names offers the most convenient way to 
see Europe. 


ORDER YOUR CITROEN HERE, and a brand 
new car (complete with all necessary travel and 
touring documents) is delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory. 


CITROEN GIVES ALL THE ADVANTAGES: 
A new car, with a choice of using either the 
Factory Repurchase Plan, the All-Inclusive 
Finance Plan, or taking it back to the States 
for further savings. Either way you go farther 
for less in your own Citroen. 


CITROEN invites you to write to the factory 
office for a Free Color Overseas Delivery Booklet 
describing the different car models. 


CITROEN HAS A CAR FOR EVERYONE: 


ID 19 and DS 19: Four Door, 5 Seater. The 
world’s safest cars, the best for European roads. 
Equipped with Air Suspension for the finest 
riding comfort. Reclining seats. Extra-large 
trunk. The DS 19 also features Power Steering, 
Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch and Shift. 


DYNA: Fast, economical, with the famous Air- 
Cooled Engine. Ample luggage capacity. 


2 CV: The most economical Four-Door, 4 Seater. 
Lowest initial cost, and 50 miles per gallon. 
Practically indestructible. 


Write today for your reservation. 


CITROEN CARS corporaTION 


8423 WILSHIRE BLVD., DEPT.CTA-4 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA, OLive 3-4745 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
Book passage into a new world! Six sun- ORIENT CRUISES 


lit weeks aboard a great President Liner 
—sailing from San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila, Hong 


Kong, and Kobe. 


Go First Class for as little as $918 to Yokohama and back. Or take 
advantage of low-cost Economy Tourist travel. Fares in 4 and 8-berth 
family-style rooms start at $345 one way. See your Travel Agent now 
or mail coupon below for more information. 


PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I’d like to know about: 


(] First Class (J Round the World Cruises CD Reduced Fare Orient 
(J Economy Tourist Class () Summer/Fall Orient Tours Holiday Cruises 


Se ; (— New York to California 
C Cargoliners C Sea/Air Itineraries & California to New York 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
a SS 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET, DEPT. 00, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
American President Lines Offices: 


San Francisco « Los Angeles « Chicago « New York « Boston « Washington, D.C. 


and-over age group is rising | , 63 
per cent. But the most produ ‘tive 
group in between is rising by on|y 2] 
per cent. In other words, the sc:iool- 
age population is increasing a'most 
twice as fast as the total population 
and four times as fast as the 18-64 age 
group. 

Second, prosperity generates more 
demands for new and improved 
state-local services than revenues to 
pay for them. As the average family’s 
disposable income (after taxes) rises 
from $5300 in 1956 to $7100 in 1975 
(as estimated by the Committee for 
Economic Development), people are 
demanding new services and higher 
levels of existing services from gov. 
ernment. 


DR. RUTH STOUT, president of 
NEA, chats with Senator James E. 
Murray, chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education, during 
hearings on the Murray bill (S 2). 
Thirty-one members of the Senate are 
listed as co-sponsors of the federal 
support for education bill. 


Third, these pressures are com- 
pounded further by the huge backlog 
of needed public construction born 
of depression and war, combined 
with vast new demands arising from 
the “flight to the suburbs” and dete- 
rioration of the core of our metropol- 
itan centers. Various estimates, Dr. 
Heller said, have placed average an- 
nual state-local public construction 
outlays in the second postwar decade 
at a level nearly double that of the 
first. 

Fourth, inflation has hit state-!ocal 
government disproportionately !iard. 
Such governments are heavy buyers 
in markets for services and proc ucts 
whose prices have risen especially 
fast, Dr. Heller said. The so-c.lled 
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“price deflators”—roughly equivalent 
to price indexes—for various seg- 
ments of the economy reflect this 
pressure, he added. 

Dr. Heller described the Murray- 
Metcalf bill as “an expression of the 
genius of our federalism in its ability 
to achieve national objectives in a 
tightly interdependent economy 
through constructive co-operation 
among different levels of govern- 
ment.” Under this approach, he said, 
the federal government does what it 
can do best, namely, mobilize finan- 
cial resources through taxation; and 
state and local governments do what 
they can do best, namely, make grass- 
roots decisions and carry out func- 
tions under the direct control and 
close scrutiny of the local electorate. 

Finally, Dr. Heller told members 
of Congress that “education is indeed 
one of our best bulwarks against in- 
fation.” This contradicts an old and 
false bug-a-boo raised by opponents 
of increased federal support of edu- 
cation. 

“A rapid growth in productivity is 
our best ultimate safeguard against 


rising prices,” Dr. Heller said. He 
added: “Our goal should be to satisfy 
the rising income claims of the parti- 
cipants in the productive process by 
sharing an expanding product rather 
than by pushing up prices and erod- 
ing the value of the dollar. 

“Here, education stands head and 
shoulders above competing pro- 
grams. As we have shown earlier, 
education as an investment in human 
beings pays rich dividends in greater 
productive capacity. It develops not 
only the skills and understanding 
needed on the production line, but 
also the brain power needed to break 
through technological barriers and 
reach new heights of human accom- 
plishment. Given the creativity of 
educated minds, the returns on our 
educational investments are more 
than worthwhile—they may be infi- 
nite. 

“We can erect no better advance 
defense against creeping or grinding 
inflation than to expand, through 
education, the productive and cre- 
ative power of our children.” xk 


Education is for adults too 


Thomas F. Damon 


ORE than a million adults at- 

tend school in California each 
year. They are enrolled in public 
school adult education classes of high 
schools and junior colleges. Going to 
‘evening school” and attending adult 
classes for new learning has become 
an accepted pattern in many Cali- 
omnia communities. However, adult 
classes are not limited to evening 
hours; classes are frequently sched- 
uled for daytime hours and Satur- 
days to serve the needs of the part- 
time aclult student. Classes for adults 
provi’e opportunities to study aca- 


Dr. Damon, formerly consultant in 
education for the California 
State « >bartment of education, is prin- 


cipal »f Cubberley adult school in 
Palo .‘!to. 
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demic subjects, learn new skills, at- 
tain greater occupational proficiency, 
provide opportunity for discussion of 
important topics, and promote better 
family living. 

An examination of subject area en- 
rollments in classes for adults indi- 
cates the variety of interests of the 
persons who attend. Nearly one- 
fourth of the adult students last year 
were enrolled in academic subjects; 
15 per cent were taking business edu- 
cation courses; 11 per cent were en- 
gaged in trade and industrial courses; 
9 per cent were taking homemaking 
subjects; and 7 per cent were en- 
rolled in citizenship and English for 
the foreign born classes. Other sub- 
ject areas with a smaller percentage 
of the enrollments were fine arts, mu- 
sic, civic affairs, parent education, 
crafts, physical education, health and 
safety, and agriculture. 

Classes are offered that enable a 
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TRANGOCEAN 


AIR LINES 
A 


HAW. tours II 


Orient 


Fly in spacious Boeing 377's ... enjoy the 
tropical beauty of Hawaii—or the exotic 
mystery of the Orient. ‘ 

send coupon below to discover how 


easily you can have the trip of a 
dream. 


FREE FARE 


For Tour Conductor 


You can bring new excitement, new fun 
into your group. Free transportation for 
any group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more persons on 
a holiday to Hawaii or the Orient—we'll 
help you. 


Now, low air fare to 
Hawaii, $99 


Hong Kong,* $430.68 


fares tourist class one-way on a round trip plus tax from 
California. 


*via connecting carrier at Okinawa. 
send this coupon today 


Transocean Air Lines 
Oakland International Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


Please send me information on how to organize a 
tour to Hawaii or the Orient. 


Nome. 


GI iets a 


a 


A scheduled supplemental air line 





The Saint Louis University Workshop in Human 
Relations and Group Guidance, held in Merida, 
Yucatan, Mexico, July 28-August 28, 1959. 


Six Credit Hours $425.00 


A ‘‘live in'' workshop where students and staff live 
and work in the beautiful air-conditioned Hotel 
Merida, in the heart of the Mayan culture. 


Cost covers travel from New Orleans to Merida and 
return to New Orleans via Pan American Airlines; 
room, board, tuition and field trips. If more prac- 
tical, other travel arrangements can be made. In- 
struction is in English by the Saint Louis University 
staff. One hour per day is devoted to introductory 
or advanced Spanish. 


For further information write to 


Trafford P. Maher, $.J., Ph.D., Director 


Department of Education; Human Relations Center; 


15 North Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to August 1; August 3 fo August 29 
Study with a distinguished 
faculty. Graduate and under- 
graduate courses, offered in 
all fields, lead toward degrees, 
teaching credentials, and 
teachers’ “points” for profes- 
sional advancement. Sessions 
include special conferences 
and workshops. Freeways 

lead to the S.C. campus. 
For Bulletin SS-2 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 


DRAMATIC LIGHTING THAT CAN S 
BE MADE TO FOLLOW ACTION 
ON THE PLATFORM OR STAGE! 


Cyne arc os MAZDA 
FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS £ 
QUIET - PORTABLE - FLICKERLES 
___- EASY TO OPERATE __. 
The Strong Electric Corp. 


eae 
rss. now you ¢ can. destroy unwanted hoir 
UPERMANENTLY, right in the priva 
Bot your home! Mahler is 


§NOTo epilatory! 3 
and efficiently. Send 5c today for 


followin 
2 — 
3 important new booklet “New Radiont Beauty” # 


‘our directions, you too, 
MAHLER’S, INC. Dept. 309 PROVIDENCE 15, Rf 


can use the Mahler sofelys 
Sa eae a ae ae eS ae ee ee eS 


worker to study electronics, jet pro- 
pulsion, personnel management, and 
many other vocational subjects. A 
housewife can learn secretarial skills, 
dressmaking, better home manage- 
ment, or study child development. 
Adults can learn a foreign language, 
learn to drive an automobile, discuss 
problems of government, or study 
history, mathematics, science, law, 
real estate, art, gardening, or wood- 
working. In short, the curriculum of 
adult education covers the whole 
range of human learning. 

That more than a third of the adult 
students come to class as a result of 
hearing about adult education from 
a friend or from another student is 
shown by a recent study. Forty-six 
per cent of the adult students are in 
the 26-40 age group; there are more 
women than men in the classes; and 
more than half the adult students 
were not enrolled in classes during 
the preceding school year. 

Who are the teachers in these 
classes for adults? A large number of 
teachers come from day high school 
or day junior college faculties to 
teach in the adult school one or two 
nights a week. Others are former 
teachers, elementary teachers, and 
college professors. But in many 
school districts more than half the 
adult school teachers are recruited 
from the community itself. Account- 
ants, lawyers, physicians, nurses, 
business men, and skilled tradesmen 
have special training and knowledge 
in fields rarely touched by the pro- 
fessional teacher. These people are 
often skilled in working with adults 
in their regular occupation. They are 
issued adult education credentials on 
the basis of four years of college edu- 
cation or a combination of training 
and occupational experience. Suc- 
cessful adult educators have found 
no substitute for first-hand experi- 
ence by the teacher in the occupa- 
tion, profession, or specialized sub- 
ject area to be taught. For credential 
renewal these teachers take in-serv- 
ice training courses in adult educa- 
tion. 

Teaching adults is different from 
teaching children and youth. Many 
day school teachers find working 
with adults a pleasant and rewarding 
experience. Gone are the problems of 
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discipline that are often prese it in 
the elementary or secondary . lass. 
room. The adults are in class to | arn, 
This means, however, tha‘ the 
teacher must satisfy his studen:;’ de. 
sire for knowledge or class attend. 
ance will dwindle. Adult education js 
not compulsory. Also, the teacher 
will find that techniques for teaching 
adults, who are members of his own 
peer group, are often different from 
the methods that he may use in teach- 
ing children who are his inferiors in 
age and experience. Colleges and 
universities offer several professional 
courses in adult education in their 
regular programs and as extension 
classes. However, the regular teach- 
er-training courses in psychology, so- 
ciology, curriculum, and administra- 
tion still give little attention to the 
adult as a student and learner. 

Fighty per cent of the state’s high 
school and junior college districts of- 
fer classes for the adult. Programs 
range from the day high school with 
a few evening classes to the separate 
evening school in the larger commv- 
nities and the adult education divi- 
sion in many junior colleges. In the 
306 school districts maintaining pro- 
grams of adult education in Califor- 
nia, there are 142 separately organ- 
ized evening schools. These schools 
are administered by a principal, who 
is usually full-time and often has a 
part-time vice principal and counsel- 
ors to assist him. 

The strength of the California pro- 
gram of adult education has come 
from leadership at both state and lo- 
cal levels. The California State De- 
partment of Education provides lead- 
ership through the Bureau of Adult 
Education in Sacramento. Because 
adult education is considered an im- 
portant part of the total education 
picture, classes for adults are state 
supported on an average daily at- 
tendance basis. School districts re- 
ceive $125 per unit of a.d.a. in basic 
aid and up to $95 additional in equal- 
ization for adult education attend- 
ance units. For minors and adults at: 
tending 10 or more class hours pet 
week equalization may be more. It 
takes 525 hours of pupil attencance 
to make one adult unit of a.d.a. 

During the 1956-57 school year, 
10,322 adults received dip] mas 
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through programs of adult education 
in hig schools and junior colleges. 
Of these, 806 were elementary diplo- 
mas, 8,152 were high school diplo- 
mas, and 1,364 were Associate of Arts 
degrees. The number of diplomas is- 
sued to adults increased to more than 
11,000 in 1958, and the number is ex- 
pected to be even higher in 1959. 
Many adults are aware of the neces- 
sity for increasing vocational and 
personal competence. In the years to 
come our national life will require 
greater utilization of individual capa- 
cities, and this will call for more 
training of adults. 

These are times of rapid change, 
and the education of yesterday is 
often inadequate to cope with com- 
plex situations of today. New inven- 
tions, more rapid means of communi- 
cation, new ways of life, and great 
population changes have outmoded 


“Look at my chicken, teacher.” 


"Oh. don’t put your bunny in with 
mine’ How would we tell them 
apart; 
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much of the early training of many 
adults. New problems and new jobs 
frequently require new training. If 


we are to maintain a democratic citi-. 


zenry and keep up with advancing 
technology, providing lifelong edu- 
cational opportunities becomes an 
obligation of the public schools. 

In the field of providing educa- 


Room party for PTA meeting 


tional opportunities for the whole 
community, California has set a pat- 
tern that others may follow. If our 
schools are to contribute to our na- 
tional welfare, strengthen our demo- 
cratic heritage, and make better citi- 
zens, we cannot be content to edu- 
cate only the young. Education must 
be for adults, too. wk 


ay 


With grade school youngsters learning space too, go along 
with history in the making and give a space party 


Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 


helmets, are all clearly and 
simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller’s 

handbook ‘‘The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 


CRT Re 
ay Tay proves helpful 


TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Boz 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 504, postpaid. 


3 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
“* SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME ” which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-‘‘outer-space” 
refreshments—easy, low cost. 


The delicious flavor of 


Wrigley’s Ezz Gum 


is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 


And, the natural chewing helps you 
ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do] 
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Combine your vacation with study 
on a cosmopolitan campus 
only 2 miles from Waikiki 


Summer Session 
JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


Regional courses, Education Workshops 


Teacher's Institutes: Asian Studies, 
Math, Science 


Distinguished resident and visiting faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 


eS er ee ee 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


sponsored by 
University of Arizona 
in co-operation with professors from 
Stanford University 
University of California 
and Guadalajara, Mexico 


This six-weeks program (June 29- 
Aug. 7) offers courses in art, folklore, 
geography, history, language, and 
literature. $233 covers tuition, board 
& room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box 
K, Stanford University, Calif. 


Enjoy a glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 


Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 


Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 


Let us send you our new full-color folder “Only Hours Apart.” It 
contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 
Washington State this summer. You’ll enjoy Washington—recrea- 
tional variety to suit every purse and purpose—all in an atmosphere 
of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 


Hydroplane Races, Seattle 
Seafair, July 31 — August 9 


Plus Rodeos, Fairs, Horse 
SS ee and Fishing Derbies 
> 


Free folder - Send today! 


Washington State Department 


of Commerce & Economic Development 


Gen’! Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Washington. 


Please send your free vacation folders to: 


Name. 
Address. 
Gy ..... 


friendly 
ESD Lat 
« State 
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NATIONAL PROBLE wvS 
(Continued from page 22 


adequate measure of ability to pay 
and the basic tax was the property 
tax. Property taxes can be adrninis. 
tered efficiently on the level of local 
government. 

Our economy has changed radi. 
cally. Economists estimate that in to. 
day’s economy less than one-third of 
our national income can be attributed 
directly to real property. Wealth is 
produced in many new ways which 
cannot be measured by the posses. 
sion of real property. The earnings of 
our great utilities, commercial and 
manufacturing corporations, and pro- 
fessional and entertainment busi. 
nesses represent today the chief 
sources of our wealth. The net ear- 
ings of Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer for 
example are in no way measured by 
the value of the land and buildings 
owned. 

Tax on Ability to Pay 

But if we are to tax according to 
ability to pay, under the conditions of 
our modern economy, we cannot de- 
pend upon the machinery of local 
government to administer equitably 
our system of taxes. Services as well 
as intangible property are mobile. 
Income or inheritance taxes would be 
difficult to levy on a town or county 
basis. In some instances even the 
state is inadequate as a taxing 
agency. When inheritance taxes get 
high, as in New York, the very 
wealthy establish residence in Flor- 
ida. 

When a higher tax is proposed on 
the earnings of corporations, immedi- 
ately many such corporations 
threaten to move across state lines. 
The home office of the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad is in a small Kentucky 
town where that railroad hasn't a foot 
of track. Perhaps more business con- 
cerns are incorporated in the state of 
Delaware than in any other state. In 
today’s economy, local or even state 
taxes can be avoided on many forms 
of tax producing wealth. We have 
seen the state government being used 
more and more as the agency fvr the 
collection of a larger and large® por 
tion of taxes. In the last few de: ades. 
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the fe leral government has been 
ysed more and more to levy and col- 
let many taxes which even states 
cannot administer effectively. 

Our Problems Are National 

Our economy has become a na- 
tional rather than a local economy. 
Our chief business and industrial con- 
cerns are national rather than state or 
local. It follows, as surely as the night 
follows the day, that the financial 
problems of public education are na- 
tional in scope and cannot be solved 
satisfactorily at any other level of 
government. 

If we are to follow our democratic 
principle of taxing according to ability 
as measured in terms of modern 
means of producing wealth—then we 
must utilize the tax machinery of 
higher levels of government and par- 


ticularly that of federal government. 
This trend will certainly increase 
rather than decrease. 

The federal government does not 
hand out “aid” when the people uti- 
lize it to support their needs on the 
principle of democratic taxation. 
Whether we like it or not the federal 
government will have to administer 
more and more of our taxes. To do 
otherwise will inevitably destroy the 
democratic principle that taxes shall 
be paid according to ability. Calling 
it federal aid or federal support does 
not matter much. Whatever it may be 
called it is really a democracy utiliz- 
ing its government of whatever level 
—local, state, or national—to collect 
taxes fairly and equitably from its in- 
creasingly complex and increasingly 


national rather than local economy. 
kk 


Professional questions may be addressed to Harry A. Fosdick, CTA Public Relations Executive 


Survivor Increases 

Q. It seems ironic that many teach- 
ers who have served in the classroom 
for ten or more years should receive 
less retirement benefit than a depend- 
ent who may have made no personal 
contribution whatever. Has there 
been any consideration given to a bet- 
ter minimum for teachers—one that 
would at least match that of a depend- 
ent? 

Ans. There are few retired teach- 
ers who now receive less than the 


$9 per month which is proposed for 


survivorship benefits, but a proposal 
is being made to increase the mini- 
mum benefits from $70 to $80 per 
year of service. Thus any teacher re- 
tiring t age 60 or later with 15 years 
of service would receive no less than 
$100 per month, while nearly all 
teachers would receive well in excess 
of that amount. 

The revision of the survivorship 
Propo: «1 from $80 to $90 per month 
Was n...de to correspond with the im- 
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proved benefits offered by social se- 
curity. There is no attempt in either 
program to have the security of sur- 
vivors dependent on the length of 
service or contributions of the mem- 
ber of the system. 


Sabbatical Extras 

Q. Is sick leave accumulative dur- 
ing sabbatical leave? Is retirement 
credit earned by a teacher while on 
sabbatical and may he be carried 
under compensation insurance? Is it 
customary to allow a step on the sal- 
ary schedule for the time spent on 
sabbatical? 

Ans. Even though the teacher on 
sabbatical leave is, in a sense, per- 
forming assigned duties specified in 
the terms of the leave, in most re- 
spects his rights and privileges are 
limited as though he were on leave 
for personal reasons. The law does 
not specify the effect of sabbatical 
leave on accumulative sick leave, but 
attorneys we consulted feel that at 
least the district would not be man- 
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a Golden Opportunity for you in the Golden State 


statewide summer sessions of the University of California 


This summer study with the outstanding 
faculty of one of the country’s leading 
universities. Meet interesting students from 
nearly every State and many foreign lands. 
Choose from four campuses and enjoy 
California’s scenic beauties and cultural life 
while you earn credits. In southern California, 
the Los Angeles and Santa Barbara campuses, 
in Northern California, the Berkeley and 
Davis campuses. 


FOR INFORMATION write today to the Director of Summer Sessions at the 
campus of your choice: Davis, Berkeley, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles. 


IN FRANCE... 


OF cowue!,..BY TRAINI...It’s Easier, Faster, Safer and Lots More Fun! 


The vast network of the French National Railroads, the convenient scheduling 
take you anywhere you want to go—East, West, North, and South quickly, 
comfortably, economically. Visit the historic centers radiating from Paris 
© Normandy ® Brittany ¢ Alsace ¢ Burgundy. See the picturesque towns, 
villages, the out-of-the-way places. Get the true flavor of the memorable French 
countryside, the Pyrenees @ Provence @ the Riviera, Of course! ... By train! 


The New Exnailpass ... a history making achievement in travel 


convenience — ONE ticket good for 2 months of unlimited railroad travel inter- 
changeably in 13 European countries... only $125. Buy it through your travel agent. 


323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St Catherine St., W., Montreal, P.Q 


dated to grant the added aye 
credit. 

In respect to retiremen! the 
teacher on leave receives crec it for 
that proportion of a year which his 
leave pay bears to full sala:y. In 
other words, if the teacher receive; 
half salary, he will receive cre:it for 
a half year of service. 

Section 13678 of the Education 
Code specifies that the district is not 
liable for death or injury to the em. 
ployee while he is on sabbatical 
leave. Therefor, it would not be pos. 
sible to include the teacher on the 
district’s compensation insurance 
policy. 

Practices regarding salary credit 
for the year of leave vary. Some dis. 
tricts rule that the teacher may ad- 
vance one step within a classification 
or across to a new classification on 
the basis of work completed during 
the year, but not both. Others grant 
no increment but do acknowledge 
credits toward a new classification. 
A few make no restrictions, and a 
few permit no salary credit. 


Unified Dues 

Q. This year I wanted to make out 
my check for CTA and local dues and 
was informed that I had to join NEA 
also, or else my membership could 
not be accepted by any of the three. 
Can a teacher be prevented from join. 
ing an organization he wants to join? 

Ans. Many associations have 
adopted what is known as “unified 
dues” so that each local member 
automatically is a member on all 
three levels. The CTA and NEA co- 
operate with such chapters by not 
receiving memberships directly from 
teachers in the unified dues districts. 

We appreciate the fact that you 
consider the CTA especially worthy 
of your membership and support. In 
teaching, our professional organiza- 
tions are not unified as they are in 
many other fields. Therefore, in dis- 
tricts which have not adopted unified 
dues, teachers have the choice of 
limiting their membership to the 
local, state or national organizations, 
or any combination thereof. The uni- 
fied dues program is an attempt to 
work toward a unified professional 
structure. 

I’m sure this isn’t the answe~ you 
desired, but I hope it explains the 
problem you're facing. 
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Latest issue of The School Bell, NSPRA 
monthly publication, contains a forewor 
by Fred M. Hechinger from his book, The 
Big RED School House, written after his re- 
cent visit to the Soviet Union. Hechinger 
deplores the “scare technique” used in 
drawing comparisons between Soviet and 
U.S. education methods. The book itself, 
published by Doubleday and Company, 
draws sharp comparisons between the goals, 
methods, approaches and practices in ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the 
two countries. It is serious, authoritative 
and unbiased. Hardcover, 240 pages, $3.95. 

Incidentally, educators who plan to in- 
clude a trip to Russia on summer itinerary 
may be interested in Key to Russia, a slim 
travel guide by Ben Jaffe. It contains a 
wealth of interesting and informative mate- 
rial. Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, at $2.75. 

Some vacationing teachers will be inter- 
ested in Camping Maps, U.S.A., listing and 
locating accessible campsites, and Camping 
Trips, U.S.A., book of 36 major highways 
locating campgrounds along each route. 
The map book is $1.95, that on highways, 
$1.00, from Camping Maps, U.S.A., Box 
162, Upper Montclair, N.J. 

For anyone responsible for planning 
school- or community-wide observance of 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial during 1959, 
two handbooks issued by the Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission will be indispensable. 
NEA has a limited supply of Programming 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial in American 
High Schools (write R. B. Marston, Director 
of the Committee for High School Observ- 
ance, NEA). The other booklet is the Hand- 
book of Information, giving essential back- 
ground information on Lincoln and sugges- 
tions for observance. Either of the above 
may be purchased from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at 20c each. 

Elements of the Universe, reviewed in last 
month’s Journal by Professor Miller of El 
Camino College, has received the fourth 
annual Edison award for “best science book 
for youth.” The Edison Foundation Awards 
to Children’s Books are part of their pro- 
gram to encourage production of more ma- 
terial for the benefit of youth, particularly 
in the science fields. 

A sparkling new science program is the 


Macmillan Science-Life Series for grades 
1-6. Se:.ior authors are Drs. Barnard, Stend- 
ler an Spock. Literature available to de- 
scribe ' © series includes a rather complete 
Curric:. im and content chart worth writing 
for. T: chers’ annotated editions are avail- 
able. 4 the Series. 
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An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 


Government is doing a noble work in 
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Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy. 
Le 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
—_____first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving § 
















CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


—___Please send me further information. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

OCT Timnnnmnne 





STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 


BE THRIFTY 


Textbooks are recognized as the major tools in any educational sys- 
tem, and if one wishes to get the Maximum Service from a textbook, 


a BOOK COVER is a necessity. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS have been recognized as the Standard for over 80 
years. The name “HOLDEN” on a BOOK COVER is a Guarantee of Quality. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are made of paper especially designed to withstand 
the scuffing and hard usage incidental to classroom use. 


They are made in nine different sizes to provide a close fitting jacket 
for all textbooks, regardless of size. 


The right angle fold on the Cover is a guide to proper adjustment 
and the Cover stays on the book until deliberately removed. 


HOLDEN COVERS prolong the life of the book up to three years, which means 


a substantial per pupil saving. 


Get the HOLDEN Habit — It Pays! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SEEN 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY; HE CAN 


NEVER TELL WHERE HIS 


Society expects teachers to be thoughtful, well read, 
well informed people; to have a high degree of competence 
in one or two subjects, plus familiarity with others of general 
interest. 

Wesleyan University maintains its Graduate Summer 
School in order to help teachers meet these demands, Only 
educators are admitted. We welcome men and women who 
are teachers or administrators in public or private elementary 
or high schools who meet our modest entrance requirements. 
We offer courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Geology, Government, History, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physics and Psychology. 

In order to encourage teachers to take up new subjects 
(and thus to become the widely educated people society ex- 
pects them to be) we provide elementary courses in all these 
subjects. But though they are elementary they are not easy; 
the work is hard and abundant. (Of course we offer a larger 
number of advanced than of elementary courses.) 

Teachers who complete thirty hours earn the degree of 


INFLUENCE STOPS. 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. To those who have strong 
undergraduate preparation we recommend the Inter-Field 
Major which permits study of several related subjects. Teach- 
ers who desire less diversity may major in Art, Literature, 
Mathematics, Science or Social Studies. Every major requires 
work in at least two subjects, e.g., the Social Studies Major 
includes Economics, Government and History. 

The courses are designed especially for teachers, the 
classes are small (average enrollment: ten per section), the 
student is able to discuss, question, obtain individual atten- 
tion. Many good teachers have found the work interesting, 
rewarding, and a means of personal and professional growt). 


CLASSES JULY 1 TO AUGUST 11 


For further information please write to Professcr 
Joseph S. Daltry, Summer School for Teachers, 
Box 39, Wesleyan Station, Middletown, Connecticu’. 
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Lat: _ in the supplemental historical se- 


ries p\ lished by Americana Press is The 
Great \'estward Trek by Keith Huntress, 
profess! of American literature at Iowa 
State. “or information and sample copy, 
send to Americana, 2038 Pennsylvania 


Ave., -ladison 10, Wisc. 

Wai-r—Riches or Ruin, by Helen Bauer, 
covers a topic of immense importance to 
Californians—water conservation. What has 
been done and what is being planned is cov- 
ered accurately and concisely. The author 
was associated with the Los Angeles City 


Schools, Library and Textbook Section, for 
sixteen years. 117 pages, $3, published by 
Doubleday. 

Other conservation material is being of- 
fered by the Redwood Region Conservation 
Council, including a Curriculum Outline for 
High School Forestry, Logging & Lumbering 
Instruction by Roger Clemens, and A Bib/i- 
ography to Assist Teachers in Teaching Con- 
servation, a 15-page listing of current source 
materials. Copies are available in limited 
numbers on request to RRCC, 223 Rosen- 
berg Bldg., Santa Rosa, Calif—VLT. ** 










OONER or later most high school 

teachers wind up having to choose 
some extra-curricular activity to 
sponsor. When a choice comes your 
way, sponsor a chess club and be 
glad. Two blessings are apparent at 
once. High schoolers attracted to 
your club are usually congenial com- 
pany and willing participants. Also, 
money-earning stunts are unneces- 
sary since operating costs are mini- 
mal, 

Organizing a chess club does not 
require knowledge of the game at 
the outset. Paper back book publish- 
ers keep book stores and super mar- 
kets stocked with “how to” material 
on chess. A beginner’s book provides 
the rudiments in two or three eve- 
nings. 

Here are some profitable steps to 
follow in setting up and running a 
club. Have a story run in the school 
paper announcing the organization 
of a chess club. Stress the opportu- 
nity to learn the game and have fun. 
This won't stop the “sharpies.” They 
will join to show their stuff. 

Round up four or five “how to play 
chess” paperbacks and the same 
number of inexpensive, plastic chess 
sets. Some schools will tap their ath- 
letic or recreation fund to meet this 
smal! cost. There is seldom need to 
buy more because it doesn’t take long 
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Anyone for Chess? 


JAMES F. HOFFE, JR., author of 
this suggestion, is a student at Stan- 
ford University. 


for beginners to want their own chess 
sets. 


Every member should learn to 
read chess “shorthand,” P-K4, Kt- 
QB3, etc., as soon as possible. The in- 
formation appears in all elementary 
books. This skill enables players to 
study records of their own games as 
well as published games. It makes 
chess games over the telephone pos- 
sible and teenagers are at home on 
the telephone. By keeping a record 
of all moves, two players need never 
sit at a chess board together. In short, 
knowing chess notations stimulates 
playing outside of school which is 


necessary for the success of a chess 
club. 


For teachers who are interested in 
promoting “togetherness,” consulta- 
tion chess can animate club meetings. 
It calls for a group of two (preferred) 
or more on each side and opens dis- 
cussion concerning moves against 
the opponents. Result is constructive 
team play, which is fun in chess. 


Chess problems of the white-to- 
move-and-mate-in-two variety have 
been published by the thousands. 
They are tantalizing and exasperat- 
ing and are always sure to excite in- 
terest. It is wise to have some prob- 
lems on hand during meetings. 


Individual competition is best di- 
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DID YOU KNOW... 
Horses paid taxes? 


Salary means “salt money’’? 
Tobacco was legal currency? 


Sea shells are money? 


Teachers of grades 5 to 12... 


money is usually a serious subject 
and economics often a dull one. But 
there are many occasions in history 
when man’s money and his econom- 
ics were interesting, colorful, even 
humorous. 

We have compiled a number of 
these occasions into a light, bright 
booklet entitled “Some Odd Facts 
About Money.” This booklet is avail- 
able to you for class work. You will 
find it helpful as supplementary 
material in teaching basic economics, 
history and social studies. Your stu- 
dents will enjoy it and, we’re sure, 
remember what they learn from it. 
The coupon below will bring you 
whatever quantity you need. 


r MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ‘1 


Public Relations Department 
Pacific Finance Corporation 

621 South Hope Street 

Los Angeles 17, California 

Please send me free copies of 
“Some Odd Facts About Money.” 
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THE 
Monterey. Institute of Foragn Studies 
5th Summer Session June 26—August 14, 1959 


INTENSIVE STUDY OF: : 
LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATIONS of France, Germany, 


eset Inn 


Italy, Spain, and Russia (native instructors). 


O 
; POLITICAL ARTS (Comparative History, International Eco- 
nomics, Comparative Law, Human Geography.) 


NEW FEATURES 


1. Special workshop for Teachers of French, with French house. Practice teach- = 


= 

= 

= 

: 

= 

ing in a real beginning high school class. Course in methods, plus normal grad 

and undergrad courses in French. 

= 2. Graduate Program in English where each student will practice writing in fiction § 

= or fact under supervision of a professional writer. : 
3. Intensive 12-weeks (Special Session June 15-Sept. 4) beginner courses to attain 

= proficiency in French and Russian; in French in one session, in Russian in two 

= sessions. 

= 

= 

= 

: 

= 

=| 


Graduate and Undergraduate Credits May Be Earned 
On the Monterey Peninsula, renowned for its mild climate, scenic 
beauty and international community. 


For full particulars, write to: 


THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN STUDIES 


P.O. BOX 1522, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: FR 2-3560 


Sl 


hetuann the 


MOUNTAINS AND THE SEA 


Six weeks June 23 — July 31 
Nine weeks June 23 — August 21 
Seminars, Workshops: August 3 — August 21 
B. A. in Education, Ed. M. and B. A. degrees 
Distinguished visitors and faculty 
Courses leading to Washington Certification 
Conferences, field studies. 
An outstanding recreational program. 
FOR INFORMATION CONTACT THE REGISTRAR 


WESTERN 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Two Sessions 


rected by categorizing playe’ into 
A, B, and C groups according : | pro. 
ficiency. Each player works h | way 
up through the groups by suc. essfy] 
competition. Only minimum book. 
keeping is necessary. Skilled } layers 
can always spice their study 0: chess 
by playing two or three games simul. 
taneously with less experienc:d op. 
ponents. 

High school chess clubs are no 
longer unusual. Many secondary 
school chess teams now compete with 
one another in the “Royal Game” 
which in Europe and Asia has been 
traditional for years. America’s teen- 
age chess master, 16-year-old Bobby 
Fischer, has influenced the popular. 
ity of chess in the high school set and 
has created a demand. Here, then, is 
an extra-curricular chore that may 
yield enough pleasure to compete 
with your bridge playing. ek 


Creative Writing 


“LAURA E. (MRS. J. W.) McBROOM'S 
sincere and evident enjoyment of her class- 
room work and the Science Club which 
she sponsors after school boosts the morale 
of all who work with her at Golden Ave- 
nue School, and ber gentle sense of humor 
provides us many a chuckle,” wrote Prin 
cipal Evelyn Lauritzen as she forwarded the 
story above. Author McBroom bas taught 
third grade in Lemon Grove school district 
for the last six years. 


Ww: HAD been on a trip. The 
supervisor of my student 
teacher had suggested some creative 
writing—somewhat free verse style- 
about what the children had felt, 
heard, and smelled on the trip. 

The seed was planted. My true 
love is creativity. I hear myself pro- 
claiming, “even the slow ones cal 
create” and “some people think that 
only the gifted are creative, but...” 

The trip was on Friday. There 
were two lovely days for me to be- 
come unhitched from the reality of 
my less than perfect classroom. | 
imagined Alfred, and Timmy, and 
Beckie penning, “the lap-lap of the 
water against the pilings,” and “the 
salty, fishy smell of the docks,” the 
giant arms of the booms,” “the sway- 
ing of the piers.” 

Monday the student teacher gave 
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the kids che works. They closed their 
eves ar | felt of a pine cone. “It is 
sticker’.” Yarn, “soft and warm.” 
Candle. “slippery.” They got the 
idea. \\ onderful expressions flowed 
from them. Thunder, “a giant walk- 
ing on the roof.” Lightning, “a fence 
in the sky.” Rain, “machine gun fire.” 
Our verbal motivation carried us so 
far into the morning and was so ex- 
hausting that we put off the actual 
writing until Tuesday. 


Tuesday. Mrs. Holderbach: “Yes- 
terday you told me how some things 
felt and smelled and sounded. Today 
we are going to write about our trip 
to the harbor and use some of our 
picture words.” Blank looks. Paper 
was passed. Still blank looks. Then as 
understanding came, some of the 
blank looks changed to horror, many 
to embarrassment. “Can’t we just 
write what we did?” 


“Of course,” said the teacher spi- 
der to the little boy and girl flies, 
“only try to tell how things sounded 
and smelled. You know—the way we 
did yesterday.” 


To the children there was no con- 
nection between the delightful game 
of calling out word pictures to the 
teacher and sitting down and writing 
a sensible account of “My Trip 
Around the Harbor.” 


After a few sneaky requests for the 
spelling of “last Friday” and “Civic 
Center,” the writing began. A new 
fireboat costs $200,000. The Old 
Spanish Lighthouse was built in 
1855. We ate on the Civic Center 
lawn. As happy facts began to be 
recorded the little authors relaxed 
and brows cleared. 


As any ex-second grader knows 
there is a certain proper way to write 
a trip story. Vaguely the children felt 
that they had been dangerously near 
something subversive, but now they 
were back on sure ground. We went 
on a trip. We went on the bus. It was 
fun. See teacher, I wrote six lines. Is 
that how much you want? 

My darlings! You won this time. 
But I shall be as persistent as the 
drip-dip of the raindrops, and tricky 


as the ‘iery streaks of lightning, and 
as pa: ont as the lapping wavelets. I 
will v ». And you will win, too. ** 
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You'll like the wealth 
of exercise material in 


ENGLISH SKILLS 


HOOK ° 


GUILD ¢ STEVENS 


Study exercises, practice exercises, and testing exercises—as 
well as workbooks devoted to exercises on grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, and usage—help students to develop a 
thorough understanding of the principles of oral and writ- 
ten composition in this important new series for grades 


9-12. 


Send for full information 


Ginn and Company 


6 Week 
Hawaii Summer 
just 


$969! 


HURRY! 
RESERVATIONS 
LIMITED! 


| FREE 


| Please send full 


information on Hawaii 
Summer Program to: 


2550 Hanover Street, Palo Alto 


‘For Summer Session ™ 
a aa A LL A 


Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 
that costs you less than a summer at home! 


Enjoy a summer of travel and fun...a full six week program... at 
the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 
dinner dances, beach parties, luaus...share the companionship of 
interesting men and women from all over the world. And, a wide 
choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii's famous Summer School. 

The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits). 
You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 
plus planned social and leisure events plus round trip transporta- 
tion... all for $569! That’s less than you might spend for a summer 
at home: 

Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air. Return 
August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul- 
letin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 10. 








Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director 
University Study Tour to Hawaii 
2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 





Name 

Address 

J State \ 
School mee 








SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


in basic ecology and 
conservation education 


OF CALIFORNIA 


near historic Donner Pass 
in the High Sierra 


COLLEGE CREDIT 


2 semester units—optional 
e 


For descriptive folder, write 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


2426 Bancroft, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


EUROPE VIA PANAMA 


Sail June 20 from S.F. (June 21 from L.A.) via 
Panama, Trinidad and Las Palmas to London. Then 
5 weeks in Europe visiting 9 countries by deluxe 
motorcoach. Return by sea or air for only $1395, 
Calif. to Calif. Conducted. 


FAR EAST — $1295 


By air from S.F. or L.A. June 27 to Hawaii and 
Japan—$1295. Add Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Bangkok for $500. Go all the way around the world 
for $2595. Personally escorted. 


ASK FOR FREE FOLDERS 


Hilton Tours Vaio ca 


Polar Flight to Europe 


Visit the most unusual places, as well as the 
famous highlights. 
Enjoy the oe entertainment at all of 
he great festivals. 
FIRST class HOTELS—EXCELLENT MEALS! 
64 days—$1755 from west coast 
6 additional days for Sweden & Norway 
DREWES TOURS 
10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 

to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for the 

young in spirit who want to be accompanied but not 

herded around. Also shorter trips: $724-$1,390. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 


CANDLES AND COTTONTAI.S 


“H ERE’S a candle from my birthday cake,” said Mary one morning 


“I saved it for you.” 
“Here’s some peppermint,” said David another morning. “I traded a boy 
my marbles for it.” 
“I wrote you a letter,” confided shy Grace. She slipped me a bit of 
paper on which she had scrawled, “I luve my techer.” 
But teaching is not all candles and candy and notes of affection. Along 
with the “sugars and the spices” there are also the “snips and the snails’ 


Teaching is keeping records, correcting papers, collecting money, and 
making out lesson plans. It is directing playground activities, patrolling 
halls, supervising cafeterias, attending meetings and holding parent con- 
ferences. 

Teaching means coping with Carolyn who throws things, with Lary 
who can’t learn, and with Tony who trips his classmates. It is helping Id 
find her lost glasses, sympathizing with Nora because her parakeet died, 
and scolding Jim for tearing the buttons off Sharon’s dress. 

Teaching is encouraging shy Mary, accelerating indolent Tom, and 
challenging brilliant Steve. It is, above all else, a dedicated endeavor to 
guide thirty or forty pupils to their maximum mental, moral, social, and 
physical development—always keeping in mind that each is a unique per- 
sonality and each has different potentialities; always being aware tha 
what is done is not enough, that what any teacher does can never be 
enough. 

There are moments in every teacher’s life when she is so weary from 
the weight of the pedagogical load that she reflects that there must be 
an easier way to earn a living. There are days when she mentally con- 
poses a resignation and evenings when she scans the “Help Wanted 
columns with speculative interest. 

But then comes the next morning, the classroom door opens, and it 
walks Mike. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Buntain. I’m glad it’s school again. I like schoo 
‘gooder’ than playing. And see my shoes? I shined them. And see my nail: 
I cleaned them—just like you said.” 

The door opens again and in walks Andy. There are lights in his eye 
and excitement on his face. 

“Lookit, Teacher! Lookit!” and he pulls a cottontail from his pocket 
“I found him in the cotton patch. Kin I keep him at school? Kin I?” 

Presently I’m praising Mike for doing things “just like you said” ant 
I’m helping Tommy rig up some kind ‘of a rabbit hutch. I’m also decidin! 
that there’s nothing in all the world like teaching school. ™ 


RUTH JAEGER BUNTAIN, on a year’s leave of absence from Wasco union elt 
mentary school—where she has taught for 22 years—has a hobby of free-lance u riting 
Her articles, poetry, plays, and stories for children appear in national mag :ziné 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 21) 


the finally constituted Commission shall al- 
low. 

The executive secretary estimates that 
careful examination of nominations and fi- 
nal selection of the Commission by the 
board of directors will take another two 
months. Selection of a group of distin- 
guished candidates, representative of aca- 
demic-field diversity will require broad, 
comprehensive, and numerous nominations. 

The Commission will concern itself pri- 
marily with those areas and problems which 
are not now receiving the attention and 
study of friends of higher education in Cali- 
fornia. It is further believed that a guiding 
purpose of the Commission should be that 
of attempting to look ahead into the next 
25 years. 

—FREDERIC W. HILE 
CTA Higher Education Executive 





Asection on audio-visual aids for the classroom, 
conducted by H. Barret Patton, San Jose. 


MICHAEL DISCOVERS THE MAGNET. 
Film: 11 min.; B&W $60; primary, mid- 
dle grades; Encyclopaedia Britannica 
— Inc., 7250 MacArthur Blvd., Oak- 
and, 

Using familiar objects in simple experi- 
ments at home, Michael learns about mag- 
netism. Then he puts on a show for his 
friends to demonstrate some of the exciting 
things that can be done with magnets. 


SPEEDING READING. A series of 12 
B&W silent films of varying lengths, with 
an introductory sound film, a teacher’s 
manual, and a student’s workbook; junior 
high, senior high, college, adult; $246; 
C-B Educational Films, Inc., 690 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4. 

The purpose of these films is to improve 
the reading speed of students to improve 
their comprehension in preparation for seri- 
ous high school, college or adult reading. 
The principles of learning are sound and 





"I hear he’s quite a 
disciplinarian....” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is $2.00 a line, with a 3-line minimum. Count 35 characters 
and spaces for first line, 52 for each succeeding. Cash must accompany order. 
Address CTA JOURNAL Classified Advertising, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
No box numbers care of the Journal, please. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


HIST. DOCUMENTS: US Constitution, Decl. of Indep., Bill 
of Rights. Actual size. They look & feel old. $1. 
DAVE ELLIS, 847 W. Jacinto, Banning, California. 


FLETHERS! New reading-phonics-speech game for 2-8 
players. Fun and drill for classrooms, speech improve- 
ment, remedial reading, homes. FLETHERS! Send $1.50 
—s fax to TALKALONG Prod., Box 444, Monterey, 
alifornia. 





PERSONALS — 


NEED LITERARY AID? Research, Editing, Ghostwriting: 
speeches, articles, fiction. Theses edited. Free Brochure. 
LAB, 215 West 98 St., New York 25, N.Y. 


FLIGHTSEEING TOUR Around the World—65 days $2995. 
Hawaii, Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Macao, Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, Cambodia, Burma, 
India, Nepal, Kashmir, Ceylon, Pakistan, Egypt, Holy 
Land, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Greece. AFRICAN SA- 
FARI Extension $295. Write SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR 
Around the World, 3936 Strandway, San Diego 8, Cal. 


MAGIC OF EUROPE TOUR. Still time to register—but 
hurry! 70 days Europe, 15 countries, Scandinavia and 
Mallorca included. Also 2 wks. Spain. Experienced 
leaders. Tour leaves June 23. $1750 N.Y. to N.Y. 
Write 1154 Howard St., Glendale 7, or phone (eves.) 
Cl 1-5351 or HO 9-3337. 


FILM DEVELOPING 


DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, JUMBO SIZE — 8-expos. roll, 
49c; 12-expos., 69c; 20-expos., $1.25. Free mailers 
on request. Kodacolor Special — 8-expos. roll send 
$3.00, 12-expos., $4.00. Thrifty Photo Service, Dept. 
CTA-4, Box 275, San Francisco 1. 





EMPLOYMENT 


FEEL THE NEED FOR GREATER INCOME? Summer va- 
cation affords you the opporiunity to learn professional 
life insurance underwriting. Our office has an opening 
for an executive-type young man whose ability has 
been proven in the teaching profession. We use sci- 
entific methods to determine aptitudes and interests 
for life insurance. Success will bring substantial com- 
pensation coupled with future management opportu- 
nities. Write D. M. Lawrence, 6363 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. or phone OL 3-7770. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD. Overseas jobs 
offer free travel and extra pay. New booklet surveys 
American companies and Government Agencies in 
sixty foreign countries—Teaching, administrative, news- 
paper, clerical positions. $1.00 HILL PUBLICATIONS, 
P.O. BOX 229, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


WE PAY $4.50 Ib. dried. GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, 
shed and outdoors. Spare, full time, year round. We 
pay $4.50 Ib. FREE BOOK. Mushrooms, Dept. 323, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington. 


MONTECITO-SEQUOIA CAMP FOR BOYS—Mins. Single men, 
Qualified Experienced Counselors 21-35 years. 10 wks. 
Photo; riding; riflery; nature crafts; sports skills; life 
saving; general. 300 Hot Springs, Santa Barbara. 
PIANO d’ORS! RANCH-CAMP FOR BOYS. 

Counselors for small camp with intimate atmosphere. 


8 weeks-men 21 or over—write Mr. D. B. Vincent. 
Piano d’Orsi Ranch, Mountain Ranch P. 0., California. 


PUBLISHING 


LOW COST BOOK AND BOOKLET PUBLICATION. Author 
ownership, 70% royalties. Send for free folder. 
William-Frederick Press, 391 E. 149 St., NYC 55. 








the films contain some positive innovations 

not in other reading films. 

LEARNING ARITHMETIC DOES PAY. 
35 mm. color filmstrip, 45 frames, $6; 
grades 4-8, review grade 9; Conrad Cal- 
vin Rankin Enterprises, P. O. Box 25, 
Burlingame, Calif. 

This filmstrip combines stimulation and 
humor by a method which appeals to all 
children, and especially to those who have 
difficulty in arithmetic. A fresh approach to 
the old problem of indifference to arithme- 
tic. 


A GUIDE FOR USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS, $2, Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

University of Indiana has a correlated 
handbook for their films on mounting flat 
materials, display and labeling, projected 
materials, and tape recording. This hand- 
book can be of great assistance to persons 
conducting in-service training programs. 


LIFE IN THE ALPS (AUSTRIA). Film: 
B&W $55, color $100; intermediate, jun- 
ior high; Coronet; Craig Movie Supply, 
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UCLA 
SUMMER SESSION 


HOUSING 
Short Walk to Campus 
Furnished singles — accommodate 2 
Furnished 1-Bdrm. — accommodate 3 
Sundecks, new building, laundry fac. 
SWIMMING POOL 


$1 15—$1 50 Full Kitchens 
Westwood Property Management 


1001 Gayley Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Garages 


FOR THAT 
NATURAL FEELING... 


WEST COAST 
NATURE SCHOOL 


Tired of spending your summers in 
the city? Make your summer work 
for you by attending one of West 
Coast Nature School’s three one week 
sessions at: Sequoia National Park, 
Mammoth Lake, and Cambria Pines. 
One unit of college credit given for 
each fun-filled, educational week. 
Outstanding instructors from the 
Natural Science Department at San 
Jose State College. 
Send coupon for further information 

SS SSS SS SSS SS SSeS ee eee 
WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


San Jose State College 


San Jose, California 

NAME 

CO 
OC, — ) | |) 


215 Littlefield Road, South San Fran- 
cisco. 


Haying, gardening, lumbering, and par- 
ticularly grazing are the activities that fill 
the lives of people living on the high slopes 
of the Austrian Alps. The seasonal move- 
ment of cattle and sheep illustrates the suc- 
cessful pattern of agriculture in Alpine 
terrain. 


SIAM. Film: 31 min.; color; lease; upper 
elementary and secondary grades; Walt 
Disney Productions, 16mm Division, Bur- 
bank. 


The land and people, including farming, 
sampan life, religious festivals, royal pa- 
geantry. 


JOEY AND THE RANGER: Film: 15 min.; 
color, $150; primary; elementary; Sey- 
mour Richard Tanin; Paul Cox, Educa- 
tional Film Distributors, Inc., 5620 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 


Joey’s first contact with the great forest, 
the newness of its scenes and the sounds 
and calls of the life about him. Officials and 
rangers of the National Park service as- 
sisted with production of the film; of special 
interest in western states. 


FILMSTRIPS provide an ideal starting 
point for class discussion. Recent ones 
include: 


SVE (Purchase from Long Filmslide 
Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito 8, 
Calif.) Life Long Ago, Bird Study, Astron- 
omy, Elementary Chemistry, Dependent 
Plants, Plant Study, Weather Study, Gen- 
eral Science, Electricity and Magnetism, 
Physics for Today (9 strips)—correlated with 
Row, Peterson texts. 


EBF (Long) 15, new series on science, 
language arts, social studies, art, and reli- 
gion, “The Ainerican Revolution: A Picture 
History” (6 color filmstrips). Send for cata- 
log and supplement. 


YOUNG-AMERICA (Purchase from 
Photo & Sound Co., 116 Natoma St., San 
Francisco 5.) A new catalog has just been 
issued. 


FILMSTRIP HOUSE (Long). Addition 
to its series, “WHYS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE” four new strips on ANIMAL 
LIFE for primary children. Other sets pic- 
ture the weather; simple machines; plants; 
and a coming set will picture “Our Sky” 
with moon, planets, sun and stars. Each set 
has four color strips. A new language arts 
series: ADVENTURE IN WORDS shows 
origins, explains suffix, prefix, synonym, an- 
tonym and homonym. “Tales of Far Away 
Folk” (Japan, India, Ireland, Egypt). 


VISUAL EDUCATION CONSULT- 
ANTS, 2066 Helena St., Madison 4, Wis., 
continues its news program on filmstrips, a 
specialized service to meet classroom needs. 
The current events filmstrips, on a school 
year subscription basis, provide a bonus 
strip with each one. x 
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JUST ADOPTED 
FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 
IN CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For Pupil’s Use 


Noble’s 


HANDWRITING “% 
FOR EVERYDAY USE ~ 


$ .36 BOOK 6............ $ 26 
16 


For Teacher's Use 


Noble’s MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
MADE EASY (Gr. 1-2) 


ae 


Noble's HANDWRITING 


MADE EASY (Gr. 3-8) 2.50 


Additional Handwriting Aids 
for Teachers 


REVERSIBLE ALPHABET 
WALL CHART $2.00 


Manuscript Writing Letter Forms on 
one side. Cursive Letter Form on the 
other side. 


Noble's HANDWRITING KIT No. 1. $2.45 


Complete Kit for 
Primary Grade Teachers 


Noble’s HANDWRITING KIT No. 2. $3.70 


Complete Kit for Elementary School 
Teachers of Grades 3-8 
You can be prepared for teaching the 
new California adopted handwriting 
system by placing your order now. 
Catalogs sent upon request to Dept. CT 


NOBLE and NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
367 S. Pasadena Ave. Pasadena 2, “alif. 
RALF BIESTER, District Mancger 
11611 Palmwood Drive Garden Grove, <alif. 








2, Calif. 
inc ger 
@, calif. 





Teacher Dropout 
Continues to Be 


Major Problem 


ptCeER dissatisfaction and 


dropout continues to be a persist- 
ent problem in California. An esti- 
mated 7,000 teachers employed in 
grades kindergarten through 14 leave 
the profession each year in this state. 

In March a year ago the CTA Re- 
search department published Bulle- 
tin No. 114, a 30-page mimeographed 
document which is now out of print. 
It'is a review, with pertinent tables, 
of the doctoral study completed in 
1957 by John T. Shea and James W. 
McLaughlin. The original disserta- 
tion is on file at the University of 
Southern California, School of Edu- 
cation. 

Continuing interest in dropout 
caused the editor of Stockton Teach- 
ers Association News Bulletin to con- 
dense the review for its January issue. 
Following is the STA version: 

The most frequently mentioned 
items of teacher dissatisfaction, as 
determined by an initial survey of 
793 in-service teachers, were salary, 
ineffective school disciplinary poli- 
cies, faulty teacher-administrator re- 
lationships, impolite student reaction 
to teacher leadership, negative stu- 
dent attitude toward learning, pres- 
ence of difficult behavior problems in 
most classrooms, over-enrollment, too 
many supervisory duties at school, 
too much clerical work, inadequate 
equipment and facilities, extra func- 
tions (meetings) after school, lack of 


| homogeneous grouping, classroom 


interruptions, parental indifference 
or interference, and faulty teacher re- 
lationships. 


Questionnaire Findings 
These items were investigated in a 
questionnaire returned by 1710 drop- 
out teachers and 569 yet in service. 
Ap} voximately 60 per cent of those 
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PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 


ALASKA 


Air Tour 


VACATIONS 
As Low As $119°° 


From Seattle 


Plan your personal discovery of Alaska Now. 
See and enjoy the magnificent beauties of the 
biggest state in the U.S. Watch cities grow, 
see colorful totems, Indian villages, mighty 
glaciers and photograph the biggest mountains 
in No. America. 


Send for 
Alaska 
Holiday 
Folders 
Dept. CT 


PACIFIC 

NORTHERN 

AIRLINES 
The slasher Flag [ine 


1223-4th Ave., Seattle, Washington 


Bg 3! 


SUMMER WORK 


for 
TEACHERS & STUDENTS 


Hurry down to manpower, inc. We need 
temporary workers who can qualify as 
© Stenographers 
© Typists 
® Dictaphone operators 
©@ Machine operators 
© General office workers 


As your temporary employer, we will pay 
you high hourly rates. 


LOS ANGELES 
714 S. Hill St. (14) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
821 Market St. (3) 


Bakersfield 
Fresno 
Oakland 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Jose 
Sherman Oaks 


manpower, inc. 


No fee agencies 


1525 20th Street 

618 T. W. Patterson Bidg. 
1404 Franklin St. (12) 
908-7th St. 

235 Broadway (1) 

246 S. Ist St. (13) 
14542 Ventura Bivd. 


... FOR SUMMER STUDY IN 


1959 


You're invited to Oregon’s 100th 
birthday party while you share the 
rich summer educational offerings 
of the state’s six scenic campuses. 
Centennial-keyed special cultural 
activities are scheduled in all educa- 


6 SUMMER SESSIONS JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 14 


University of Oregon Eugene 
Oregon State College Corvallis 
Oregon College of Education Monmouth 
Portland Summer Session Portland 
Eastern Oregon College La Grande 
Southern Oregon College Ashland 


For Catalogs and detailed information 
write to: 


SUMMER SESSIONS, ROOM 59 


Oregon State System of Higher Education 
1633 S. W. Park, Portland, Oregon 


Authorized by the OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


tional areas, Courses, special work- 
shops and seminars are available to 
graduate, undergraduate and spe- 
cial students. 

The Centennial celebration is the 
icing on the tempting vacation dish 
Oregon always offers. Ocean 
beaches, mountains, lakes and riv- 
ers beckon you. 

Education, entertainment, excite- 
ment are yours in Oregon this 
summer! 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BACHELORS and MASTERS in 
FINE ART, CRAFTS and DESIGN; 
BACHELORS in ART EDUCATION 


NOW IN OUR 52ND YEAR 


campus living in New Residence Hall 


write for catalogue 
and scholarship information 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


Everyone Vacations at 


RICHARDSON 
SPRINGS, 


in the mountains near Chico ' 
Write for colorful brochure 


RICHARDSON //xc-’ SPRINGS 


RICHARDSON SPRINGS, CALIF.@ P.O. BOX 54 
Phone Richardson Springs 71 
San Francisco GA 1-0493 @ Los Angeles MA 4-7441 
NE TT, 2A TET ALR TS ET 


EVUROPE $875 


30-day trip SAS Polar flight from Los Angeles, 
visit 10 countries and have a 12-day, all-expense 
tour of Scandinavia. Leaves Les Angeles July 10 
and July 21. 


ECONOMY TOUR 


1327 Montecito Circle Les Angeles 31, Calif. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


All inclusive From 
$990.00 


Free Folder 
P.O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 


ADVENTURE WITH DAVE & PAULA WYNN 
15th Year—College Credit Optional 


EUROPE and RUSSIA 15 Countries. .. from $1245 
We offer you the best in experience, personal 
attention, and low cost travel. Extensions to 
HOLY-LAND and SCANDINAVIA. 


AFRICA SAFARI 
Dep. June 22 & July 5........... 


AROUND WORLD 
Dep. Jund 28 .......:.......... Seo GRO 


Ask about free pre-tour travel lectures, films 


WYNN TOURS, GLENDORA, CALIF. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


..- Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; and 
supply list of editors who buy from _ beginners. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. Send 
for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, Dept. 160-D, 
7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


from $1995 


who leave teaching each year for 
non-related or personal reasons will 
do so despite any school retention ef- 
forts. 


Provisional Dropout 


The professional dropout rate of 
teachers on provisional credentials is 
much higher than that of teachers 
regularly prepared. 

Almost all teachers agree regard- 
ing the occurrence of overload. Ele- 
mentary teachers felt under intense 
pressure of overload: too many meet- 
ings, excessive clerical work, too 
many supervisory duties, and over- 
enrollment of classes. 

Secondary teachers are also con- 
cerned with overload, but they are 
more concerned with unsatisfactory 
behavior and attitudes, and inade- 
quate salary. 


Salary Important 


Responsibility for dependents is an 
important factor in determining the 
degree to which salary is felt to be a 
primary cause for leaving the pro- 
fession. 

Almost all teachers hold adminis- 
trators responsible for the continued 
occurrence of dissatisfying experi- 
ences. 

Ineffective school disciplinary poli- 
cies is one of the main causes for 
leaving the profession. 


Recommendations Given 


The pre-service training of admin- 
istrators should include much better 
preparation in the area of human re- 
lationships and personnel manage- 
ment. Thorough knowledge of, and 
participation in, group dynamics 
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“I know we agreed to take on a 
little more work for a better salary 
classification, but I think it ought to 
be decided in open meeting just what 
extra work we're to take on...” 
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should be a part of the adrninis. 
trator’s pre-service and in-service 
training. It should also include 
more thorough study of the specific 
dissatisfying experiences which many 
teachers encounter. 


Clerical Training 

A large portion of in-service train. 
ing for beginning teachers should be 
concentrated on such problems as 
clerical work, supervisory duties, 
school disciplinary policies, behavior 
problems in the classroom, student 
impertinence, teacher-administrator 
responsibilities and the method of 
procuring finances for teacher sala- 
ries and the entire school budget. 

There should also be a more thor. 
ough and personalized orientation 


1959: YOU ARE PERSONALLY INVITED 
INCLUDING YOUR GUESTS: 
*Churchmen Visit Russia — with Bishop and Mn. 
Gerald Kennedy Go Aug. 1 $1767 
*South Pacific Ambassador — with Dr. and Mrs. Ed: 
ward L. R. Elson — Go July 9. 
*Mid Summer _— — Europe — with Harry and 
Mrs. Adams — Go A 
*On Off Beaten Paths. wii A. Clark Robbins. 
— Go July 1 
*Youth Susunee Evrope with David and Mrs. Byres, 
— Go July 3 $1079 
Request Brochures 
CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER 

(Div. of American Tourist Bureau) 

7 East 48th St., Dept. CT, New York 17, N. Y. 


JEWELRY PARTS 
Easy-to-use, Inexpensive. 
Earscrew or clip—Gilt/white pl. 12 pr. 55¢ 
Chain, fancy pattern—Gilt/white pl. 10 ft., $1 
Keyrings. Gen. snake chain. Nickel plate. 
6 for $1 or 12 for $1.85 
California residents add 4% sales tox. 
FREE CATALOG with many other items. 
JEWELGEMS, P.O. Box 1000T, Thousand Palms, Calif. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-4 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. I 


AUTHORS WANTED — 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of al! typés: 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and_ religious 
works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send for fre 
booklet C9. Vantage Press, 6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Main Office: New York 1. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative lisher who offers authors early 
publication, hk royalty, national distri!ution, 
and beautifully designed ks. All omnes wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREEENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten:MR. ISENHOWER, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 
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CTA Journal’s advertisers offer excellent 
ideas. If you use the convenient coupon be- 
low, your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers, who will send you the material. 


128. Folders, with itineraries of cruises 
to the Orient and around the world. (Amer- 
ican President Lines) 


131. Brochure on Human Relations 
Workshop at Merida, Yucatan, sponsored 
by Saint Louis University. 


program paralleled with equal or 
lighter teaching loads for beginning 
teachers. 

A school district interested in an 
effective retention program should 
work simultaneously in the four areas 
of teacher dissatisfaction: salary, ad- 
ministrator relationships, student re- 
lationships, and overload. 

Stability Rating 

As a means of reducing turnover, 
school districts should give consider- 
ation to employing teachers who have 
demonstrated stability in previous 
employment. 

In order to promote greater under- 
standing by teachers of the limita- 
tions within which schools must oper- 
ate and to increase support between 
teachers and administrators, it is rec- 
ommended that provisions be made 
for the involvement of teachers in ad- 
ministrative policy decisions when- 
ever possible and that in-service train- 
ing of teachers include orientation 
concerning the problems confronting 
school administrators. 

There is a professional responsi- 
bility to approach the perennial prob- 
lems of education with a different as- 
sumption, namely, that involved in 
the dynamics of the teaching process 
are some problems for which no final 
or complete solution can be found, 
and that continuous, cooperative ef- 
forts on the part of administrators and 
teachers must be made to alleviate 
the c.mulative dissatisfying effects of 
these problems. xk 
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132. “The O & W Way” to Raise 
Funds, brochure suggesting ways to earn 
money for group activities. (O & W Gift 
Tie) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


6. What Every Writer Should Know. 
Manual of helpful hints, do’t and don’ts for 
writers. (Exposition Press) 

13. U. §S. Trails—Colorful 17” x 22” 
map of historic U. S. trails depicting events 
and historic places as related in American 
Adventure Series. With information on 


graded corrective reading program. (Wheel- 
er Publishing Co.) 


17. Brochure that provides for your 
students help with science learnings and 
gives insight to scientific methods. (Field 
Enterprises) 

21. Samples with brochure and pieces 
of cardboard cut out letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits, and posters. (Redikut 
Letter Co.) 


25. Some Odd Facts About Money— 
Your students of basic economics, history 
or social studies will enjoy and learn from 
this booklet. (Pacific Finance Corp.) 


33. Brochure for those who have writ- 
ten a manuscript and wish to know how to 
go about publication. (Greenwich Book 
Pub.) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
manuscript and cursive writing. For lower 
grades. One copy only to elementary school 
teachers and principals. (Noble & Noble) 

49. Brochure on different kind of tour 
through Europe and corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days. Also shorter tours. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

77. Brochure describes simple, easily 
operated incandescent and carbon arc fol- 
low spotlights for use in school audito- 
riums. (Strong Electric Corp.) 


79. Bulletin on courses to be offered in 
the 1959 Summer Session. (University of 
So. California) 

80. Booklet describes method and lists 
machines available for permanently remov- 
ing unwanted hair at home. (Mahler’s, Inc.) 

91. France—Booklet, in color, with 
charming cover and inside illustrations by 
well-known French artists. Included will be 
information on Eurailpass, the ticket good 
for two months of unlimited railroad travel 
in 13 European countries. (French National 
Railroads) 

106. Full-color picture folder, complete 
with an 11 x 17-inch Washington map 
marked off in 50-mile blocks. (Washington 
State Dept. of Commerce) 

109. Bulletin on graduate and under- 
graduate offerings—special workshops and 
institutes — lectures, concerts, recreational 
opportunities. (University of Minn.) 

112. Oil Pictures—Booklet with pic- 
ures, maps and charts on the wide sweep 
of the oil industry. Available to teachers, 
and in limited quantity for student use. 
(Standard Oil of California) 

120. Information on tour service to Ha- 
waii and the Orient. Explains how group 
member who organizes and conducts a 
group of 15 or more can receive free air 
transportation. (Transocean Air Lines) 

124. Catalog of the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers. (Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut) 

134. Educational Television Studio 
Requirements and Education by Television 
by Biagio Presti, ETV consultant. Gives 
informative non-technical information on 
Educational Television. (Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc.) 

135. Cultural Program Travel explains 
how to make a foreign trip more interesting 
and worthwhile. Indicate personal interests 
as to type of trip desired. (The Cultural 
Travel Center) 
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editorial postscript 


—_— might put a circle around the 
first Monday of next month on 
your calendar. May 4 is an important 
date in educational history. It marks 
two anniversaries: the birth of Hor- 
ace Mann, “the father of the Ameri- 
can public school,” and the date of 
organization of the California Edu- 
cational Society. That the events took 
place 163 years ago and 96 years ago, 
respectively, give them a hallowed 
respectability when viewed down a 
long line of impressive milestones. 

Horace Mann’s contributions to 
humanity had their origin in his own 
poverty-stricken boyhood in Frank- 
lin, Massachusetts. Educated for law, 
he became a member of the legisla- 
ture, and in 1837 he sponsored a bill 
which created the first state board of 
education in America. Mann was 41 
years old when he accepted the sec- 
retaryship of the board. His salary 
was less than half his income as 
a successful lawyer. He was de- 
nounced as a meddler, a godless 
crank, an ignoramus. For 12 years he 
labored to reform and improve the 
rude schools of his state and his an- 
nual reports became classics in edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

Professional reactionaries in 
Mann’s time sought to discredit new 
teaching methods, the growth of the 
normal schools, and introduction of 
familiar features now found in mod- 
ern schools. Mann faced tremendous 
obstacles in public apathy, as well as 
ridicule and abuse from schoolmas- 
ters. 

To those who become depressed 
over the current controversies in pub- 
lic education, it should be reassuring 
to know that there has been little 
peace and quiet since Horace Mann 
began advancing his vigorous ideas 
120 years ago. Though it seems some- 
times that the battles are never won, 
we can be thankful that Mann laid 


4s 


eve, 


the foundations and drew the designs 
for free universal democratic public 
education. 

For this achievement alone we 
should mark May 4 as a day to re- 
member. And this year 1959 also 
marks the centennial of the death of 
America’s first great educator, the 
man who began great tasks which 
shall remain forever unfinished. 


en years hence we shall be cel- 
ebrating the centennial of a meet- 
ing in San Francisco, the third State 
Institute, called by John Swett, su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 
The date of the meeting was May 4, 
1863. Although 463 teachers attended 
the Institute, less than a quarter of 
them remained to organize the Cali- 
fornia Educational Society, the fore- 
runner of the California Teaghers As- 
sociation. From the original roll of 
117 names, CTA has grown to 95,000 
—and will be well past the 100,000 
mark when it reaches its 100th birth- 
day. 


merican Education 1959 is the title 

of a 14-page supplement to 
School Board Issues, written by Ben 
Brodinsky, editor-in-chief of the Ar- 
thur C. Croft Publications, New Lon- 
don, Conn. This gem of an interpre- 
tive essay is must reading for the edu- 
cator who makes speeches on how 
we got this way and what we are do- 
ing about it. The author shows how 
the schools have their roots in the 
past—all but the big one. Defense of 
democracy is, of course, the big root, 
the unique feature of our system 
which requires the continuing atten- 
tion of all Americans. We must “so 
teach our way of life that boys and 
girls will have respect for other peo- 
ple who have different ideas and dif- 
ferent customs.” 


ee: up the curriculum ang 
giving the needle to serious study 
and performance in the classroom 
has become a constant refrain in pub. 
lic print. On general principles this 
new attitude toward scholastic 
achievement is healthy, thankfully 
applauded by teachers everywhere, 
That the change of heart come 
from fear, a genuine and deep-rooted 
fear of the growing might of Soviet 
Russia, is too often apparent. Bro. 
dinsky rubs the issue to a high gloss 
with several thousand words. An ad. 
vertising writer, doing a page for 
Newsweek, highlights it with 112 
words. Brilliant with impact (an ef. 
fect dearly loved by admen) is the 
message titled JOHNNY HAD BET. 
TER LEARN TO READ. The impii- 
cation of course, is that Johnny had 
never been taught to read. The last 
lines slash away at fear: “We Amer: 
cans don’t want to move the world. 
But we don’t want anyone else to, 
either. So Johnny had better learn to 
read. Because you can bet Ivan is 
spending a lot of time on 4is books.’ 
Reader’s Digest thought well 
enough of the punch line to reprint 
gratis on $34,250 worth of space. Ten 
million readers, feeling the heavy 
hand of violent threat, will turn to 
the schools and growl, “Don't just sit 
there. Do something about it!” 


Sx YEARS AGO fetching little 
Carol Fahy of Banning was a 
cover girl on the CTA Journal. The 
book she was reading appeared to be 
much larger than she was. The cover 
of the February issue of Public Educa 
tion Bulletin, Riverside county, pic- 
tures the same Carol, but now a high 
school girl—and still a charmer. In an 
insert appears a reproduction of the 
original Journal picture. Other cover 
girls: Joyce Burley of San Mateo 
(April 1953) is a scholarship student 
at Pomona College, had been pic- 
tured six years ago as a sixth-grader 
at her desk; Wanda Jo McKenney, 
daughter of the Journal editor, shown 
on the steps of a rural school on the 
cover of the issue of December 1953, 
who became a mother last month- 
and that makes the editor a grand- 
father—and very very ancient. 


CTA Journal, Apri! 1959 
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It sounds like science fiction: traveling 
across the continent in 41% hours, going from 
New York to London in 6%, cutting airline 
schedules almost in half. 


Yet these are routine for jet liners in the jet 
age — an era people at Standard’s research 
laboratories have been working toward since 
the day seventeen years ago when we fueled the 
first U.S. jet flight. 


Since then our scientists have worked with 
the armed forces to perfect fuels and special 
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lubricants for planes that fly faster than sound, 
or cruise non-stop around the werld. They’ve 
helped engine designers solve problems of heat 
and cold, in addition to aiding airlines with 
faster airport fueling systems. 

The sum of these years of development has 
been to add hours to the traveler’s day, days to 
the vacationer’s week. So, in helping to harness 
time, as well as in putting petroleum to many 
other uses for you, the people at Standard are 
planning ahead to serve you better. 
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